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The chimes of Memorial 
Tower at the Universit) 
of Missouri will wel- 
come alumni and friends 
to the November activi- 
ties which will com- 
memorate the centennial 
of the oldest state uni- 
versity west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Tower is 
considered one of the 
most perfect examples 
of Gothic architecture 
in the United States. 
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Barnard College of Co- 
lumbia University was 
organized in 1889 to 
provide instruction for 
women which should be 
identical with or equiva- 
lent to that provided for 
men in Columbia Col- 
lege. The fiftieth anni- 
versary will be appro- 
priately celebrated on 
November 14 and 15. 
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THE VALUE OF RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATING CLASS FOR PREDICTING 
FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP 


E. C. SEYLER 


N THE January 1937 issue of the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, G. P. Tuttle, Registrar of the 
University of Illinois, presented ‘‘a picture of what happened to stu- 
dents entering the University in September 1935 and a comparison of 
their scholarship here with their scholarship in high school as meas- 
ured by class rank.”’? Similar data have now been obtained for the 
freshmen admitted in September 1936 and September 1937, and the 
data for all three classes have been combined. Zero-order correlations 
between percentile ranks in high school class and first-year scholastic 
records at Illinois, as well as regression coefficients and equations, 
have been computed for the purpose not only of presenting a general 
picture of the scholastic success or failure of these students, but also 
of determining whether or not rank in high school graduating class 
is a reliable index for predicting the success of college freshmen in 
their first year at the University. 





* Tuttle, G. P., “The Predictive Value of Rank in High School Graduating Class,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 12:111-118, January, 
1937. 
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The data for this study were compiled as follows: high school 
principals were requested to indicate the student’s rank in his gradu- 
ating class on the transcript of credits submitted in application for 
admission to the University. Rank was indicated by giving the stu- 
dent’s relative position from the top of the class as related to the total 
number in the class, such as, first in a class of 65, twenty-second in a 
class of 425, etc. These individual ranks were then computed into 
percentile ranks. 

A Hollerith punched card was prepared for each student, on which 
were recorded and punched his percentile rank in his high school 
graduating class, his scholastic record at the University for each 
semester and for the year, including hours carried, grade points made, 
scholastic average, hours failed, whether or not he was placed on 
probation or dropped for poor schlarship, and additional data that 
are not presented in this study. A facsimile of the punched card used 
for these data is presented below: 
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The University of Illinois has a literal grading system. A, B, C, 
and D are passing grades, and E a failure. Weighted numerical 
equivalents were assigned to each grade as follows: A=5 points, 
B=4, C=3, D=2, and E=1. The freshman year scholastic average 
for each student was determined by multiplying the number of se- 
mester hours of A grade by 5, B by 4, C by 3, D by 2 and E by 1. 
The sum of these products constituted the total “points” earned by 
the student during the year. The total “points” earned, divided by 
the total number of semester hours for which the student was regis- 
tered, gave the student’s scholastic average for his freshman year in 
college. In the computations of the scholastic average, the required 
courses in military science and physical education were excluded, with 
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the exception of those professional physical education courses pre- 
scribed in the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Physical Education for students registered in the School of 
Physical Education. 

After these data were punched on the cards, the various summaries 
presented herewith, including the data necessary for computing the 
coefficients of correlation, were obtained by means of a counting 
sorter and a numerical tabulator. A calculator was used for deter- 
mining the various percentages and final calculations. 

A total of 8634 freshmen were admitted in September 1935, Sep- 
tember 1936 and September 1937. Of this number, 1628 or 18.86 
per cent were eliminated from the study for the following reasons: 
1244 because they did not complete two semesters of work (890 of 
these completed one semester only), 349 because their rank in class 
was not given, and 35 because of ‘‘excused” grades in either the first 
or second semester of attendance, making their records incomplete 
for the year. The data in this study are based on the records of the re- 
maining 7006 students, whose rank in class was known and whose 
freshman year records were complete. This number represents 81.14 
per cent of the total number admitted. 

A brief summary of the scholastic achievement of these 7006 cases 
as a group is as follows: 2.65 per cent ranked in the lowest ten per 
cent of their high school graduating classes; 22.62 per cent ranked 
in the highest 10 per cent. When broken into quarter divisions, 9.51 
per cent ranked in the lowest quarter of their graduating classes, 
16.81 per cent in the next to the lowest quarter, 26.05 per cent in the 
next to the highest quarter and 47.63 per cent in the highest quarter. 
Of these 7006 entering freshmen (73.68 per cent) ranked in the 
upper half of their respective graduating classes, while 1844 (26.32 
per cent) ranked in the lower half. The mean percentile rank for the 
entire group of 7006 cases is 66.23. The median percentile rank 
is 72.07. ; | 

The freshman year scolastic average in college for the 7006 cases 
is 3.178 or .178 points above a C average; 3997 or 57.04 per cent 
made a C average or better, while 3009 or 42.96 per cent made an 
average below C. Two thousand seven hundred sixty-four (2764) 
or 39.45 per cent had at least one failure, 992 or 14.16 per cent 
were placed on probation for poor scholarship at the end of the 
freshman year, while 825 or 11.78 per cent were dropped for poor 
scholarship. 
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This summary presents two items that may be of particular inter- 


est. First, in spite of the fact that the University of Ill 


to deny admissioa_to. 


almost one-half (47.63 per cent) 


ee 


low-sanking High school students, 
came from the highest quarter o 


inois makes 


their respective graduating classes, while 73.68 per cent ranked in 
the upper half of their graduating classes. The second item is that 
only 57.04 per cent of the 7006 students maintained a C average or 
better, while 42.96 per cent fell below a C average. This would 
, seem to indicate a rather severe grading system. It should be remem- 
_ bered, however, that the mean and median percentile ranks of any 
high school graduating class are fifty, while the mean percentile 
rank of the 7006 cases included in this study is 66.23 and the median 
percentile rank, 72.07. 

The individual student, immediately upon entering the Uni- 
versity, finds the competition to be keener than it was in high 
school. He must compete with more and with better students, with 
the result that the effort and ability required to maintain a C average 
in high school, when applied to college work, will probably result 


in a scholastic average below C in the first year in college. 


Table I below shows the relationship between the achievement 
of these 7006 freshmen in high school as indicated by their per- 
centile ranks and in college as indicated by their freshman scholastic 


averages. 


From Table I it may be seen that there is a definite positive 
correlation between rank in high school graduating class and fresh- 

















TABLE I 
FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP AND RANK IN CLASS 
Per Cent oF 
AVERAGE 
Division OF NUMBER py an GRADE gs ee 
Hicu Scroot Crass or Cases vem — Sana teem Chen 
FaILure 
Highest 10%............ 1585 22.62 3.938 1.54 9.27 
Highest 25% Palen wana ee 3337 47.63 3.638 3.37 19.00 
Next to Highest 25%....| 1825 26.05 2.935 10.72 47.01 
Next to Lowest 25%....| 1178 16.81 2.650 16.27 64.26 
Lowest 25%............ 666 9.51 2.413 23.32 77.33 
Highest 50%............ 5162 73.68 3.392 5.93 28.90 
OS. 1844 26.32 2.565 18.80 68.98 
ere 186 2.65 2.278 26.34 78.49 
All Freshmen........... 7006 100.00 3.178 9.27 39.45 
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man scholastic average. Considering the group by quarter divisions 
it is found that the group ranking in the lowest quarter of their 
graduating classes made a scholastic average of 2.413; in the next to 
the lowest quarter, 2.650; in the next to the highest quarter, 2.935; 
and in the highest quarter, 3.638. 

The per cent of students with failures is greatest for the group 
ranking in the lowest quarter and least for the group ranking in the 
highest quarter. Even in the latter group, however, 19.00 per cent of 
the 3337 freshmen received at least one failure, and 3.37 per cent of 
the hours carried were failed. Approximately one out of every eleven 
of the students constituting the highest 10 per cent of their respective 
graduating classes failed in at least one subject. These failures con- 
stituted 1.54 per cent of the total hours carried. At the other ex- 
treme 21.51 per cent of the students coming from the lowest 10 
per cent of their graduating classes completed their freshman year 
without any failures, and approximately three out of every four 
hours carried were successfully passed. 

When this goup of 7006 freshmen is separated according to rank 
by quarters of the high school graduating classes and also according 
to the colleges in which they registered, certain further interesting 
facts are presented. These are shown in Table II. 

It may be noted from this table that there is a definite positive 
correlation between the scholastic average and the rank in class 
as indicated by quarters. Ascending from the lowest to the highest 
quarter it may be noted that there is a decided improvement in the 
scholastic averages for all colleges, with the exception of Education 
(curriculum of Industrial Education), in which there were only 
nine cases. For example, Commerce students ranking in the lowest 
quarter made an average of 2.264; those ranking in the next to the 
lowest quarter, 2.593; in the next to the highest quarter, 2.898; and 
in the highest quarter an average of 3.619. 

When these freshmen are considered in groups by quarters of the 
graduating classes, it appears that only those ranking in the highest 
quarter maintained satisfactory scholastic averages asa group. Only 
‘two of the college groups in the next to the highest quarter averaged 
at least a C, namely, the College of Fine and Applied Arts, with an 
average of 3.077, and the School of Physical Education, with an av- 
erage of 3.011. It has been suggested that certain skills are required 
for successful work in the curricula offered by these two colleges 
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that are not measured by rank in high school class.” It should be re- 
membered that this statement applies only to students as a group 
and should not be interpreted to mean that only those students rank- 
ing in the highest quarter of their graduating classes do satisfactory 
work in college. As a matter of fact, it was found that those students 
graduating in the upper half of their classes, when considered as a 
group, made a satisfactory scholastic average of 3.392. When indi- 
vidual students were considered, it was found that some ranking 
in the lowest tenth of their graduating classes maintained satisfac- 
story scholastic records in college. This fact will be pointed out more 
definitely in the explanation of Table III, which follows. The per cent 
of hours failed by students within each college is greatest for those 
students coming from the lowest quarter of their graduating classes 
and least for those coming from the highest quarter. Furthermore, 
the per cent of hours failed decreases in very noticeable amounts as 
the scale is ascended from the lowest to the highest quarter. 

The data presented in Tables I and II indicate a definite positive 
correlation between rank in high school class and success in the 
freshman year in college in so far as consideration of these students 
by groups is concerned. Those coming from the lowest quarter of 
their graduating classes definitely do the poorest work in college 
as a group, while those coming from the highest quarter definitely 
do the best work in college as a group. This fact becomes even more 
noticeable when the upper and lower divisions of the high school 
graduating classes are compared, using the scholastic average of the 
entire group of 7006 cases as a unit of measurement. 

As stated above, the 7006 students averaged 3.178 for their 
freshman year. This average, which is slightly above a C (3.000), 
is used in Table III as the unit of measurement for comparing the 
“best’”” high school graduates with the “poorest,” as judged by their 
rank in their graduating classes. 

From Table III it may be noted that 73.87 per cent of those stu- 
dents from the highest quarter obtained a scholastic average above 
that made by the entire freshman group, while 25.98 per cent ob- 
tained a scholastic average below that made by the entire group. 
The remaining .15 per cent had an average of 3.178. In the lowest 


* Tuttle, G. P., “The Predictive Value of Rank in High School Graduating Class.” 
Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 12:111-118, January, 
1937. 
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quarter only 10.36 per cent exceeded the general average of 3.178, 
while 89.49 per cent fell below this average. In the group repre- 
senting the highest tenth in high school rank, 87.57 per cent 
were above the general average of 3.178, while 12.30 per cent 
were below. In the lowest tenth 5.38 per cent made an average above 
the general average of 3.178, while 94.09 per cent fell below. Here 
again there is a definite indication of positive correlation between 
rank in class and success in college. 

Up to this point the records of the 7006 students involved in the 
study have been considered only in terms of groups. It appears that 
there is every indication to believe that when these students are con- 
sidered in groups, there is definite positive relationship between the 
quality of work done in high school, as indicated by rank in class, 
and success in college, as indicated by freshman scholastic average. 
It also appears, from the tables presented above, that the lower the 
high school rank, the lower the scholastic average made in college. 
There are exceptions, however, in that some ‘‘poor”’ high school stu- 
dents do good work in their freshman year in college, while some 
“good” high school students do poor work. 

In order to determine the amount of relationship between rank 
in class and success in the freshman year of college, zero-order cor- 
relation coefficients and regression coefficients were calculated for the 
7006 students. Ayres’ method of computing the above was used. 
The formulae are as follows: 


=X: ZY 
=XY-— 


Lome, samy, 


=X: ZY 








T= 





zZXT— 





(=x? 
=Xe——— 
N 


* Ayres, L. P., “A Shorter Method for Computing the Coefficient of Correlation,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 1:216-221, March, 1920. 

Ayres, L. P., “Coefficients of Regression,” Journal of Educational Research, 
1:398-402, May, 1920. 
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In the above formula for r, the coefficient of correlation between 
rank in class and freshman scholastic average, X represents the per- 
centile rank, Y the freshman year scholastic average, and N the total 
number of cases. The summations were obtained by means of a 
punched card numerical tabulator and represent the actual summation 
of all the variables found in the 7006 cases. They are not subject 
to the corrections necessary when a correlation table is used. The 
regression coefficient b, determines the amount of deviation in the Y 
variable (freshman scholastic average), corresponding to a change 
of one unit in the X variable (percentile rank in class). 


TABLE IV 


RELATION OF PERCENTILE RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING 
CLASS AND FRESHMAN SCHOLASTIC AVERAGE 





























Sranparp| Coerricienr | 1COBFF 
CoLLecE Cases Mean | Devia- OF i = 
tion | Corretation | -=CRE* 
SION by 
L. A. S. 3006 
(1) Percentile Rank....... 69.24 25.57 .60+ .0078 .0198 
(2) Freshman Average... . 3.249 84 
Commerce 1417 
(1) Percentile Rank....... 60.27 27.37 .65+ .0103 .O192 
(2) Freshman Average. ... 3.025 81 
Engineering 1097 
(1) Percentile Rank....... 66.71 25.02 -59+ .0133 0194 
(2) Freshman Average... . 3.172 81 
Agriculture 916 
(1) Percentile Rank....... 69.59 23.71 .62+ .0137 -O191 
(2) Freshman Average... . 3.181 73 
F.A. A. 312 
(1) Percentile Rank....... 68.13 24.31 57+ .0258 .O1'72 
(2) Freshman Average.... 3.320 74 
Physical Education 249 
(1) Percentile Rank....... 47.53 27.38 -39+ .0362 .0088 
(2) Freshman Average. ... 3.032 .62 
*All Colleges 7006 
(1) Percentile Rank....... 66.23 26.13 .61+ .0051 .0188 
(2) Freshman Average. ... 3.178 81 





t The coefficient of regression b, determines the amount of deviation in the Y variable 
(freshman scholastic average), corresponding to a change of one unit in the X variable (per- 
centile rank in class). 

* Includes 9 cases in Industrial Education. 


Table IV presents the correlations between the two variables, rank 
in class and freshman scholastic average, along with the mean per- 
centile rank and the mean scholastic average for each college, with 
their corresponding standard deviations. The amount of deviation 
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in the freshman scholastic average, corresponding to a change of 
one unit in rank in class, is indicated by the regression coefficient Dy. 
Since the College of Education was represented by only nine cases, 
it is not included in the computations, except in those involving the 
entire group of 7006 cases. 

The data in Table IV show, as in Table II, the difference in the 
quality of students received in the different colleges according to 
high school rank, and the quality of work done in the several col- 
leges by the students enrolled therein. It will be noted that the 
mean percentile rank in class ranges from 47.53 for the School of 
Physical Education to 69.59 for the College of Agriculture. The 
mean scholastic average ranges from 3.025 for the College of Com- 
merce to 3.320 for the College of Fine and Applied Arts. The co- 
efficient of correlation ranges from .39 for the School of Physical 
Education to .65 for the College of Commerce. The amount of rela- 
tionship between rank in class and freshman average is definitely 
greater in the College of Commerce than in the School of Physical 
Education. It is to be noted that the probable errors of the coefh- 
cients are small enough so that the coefficients may be considered 
reliable. 

In a normal distribution 68.26 per cent of the cases may be found 
within a range of +1 sigma or, standard deviation, from the mean. 
If the distribution of cases in this study is normal, it may be expected 
that 68.26 per cent of the 7006 cases, or 4782 cases, will fall within 
the range of the mean percentile rank (66.23) + 1 sigma (26.13), 
or approximately the ninety-second and the fortieth percentile rank. 
By actual count it was found that 4501 cases (64.24 per cent) fell 
within this range, while 4645 cases (66.30 per cent) fell within 
the range of the ninety-third and the fortieth percentile rank. 

From Table IV it appears that the amount of deviation in the 
freshman scholastic average, corresponding to a change of one unit 
in rank in class, is greatest in the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences (.0198) and least in Physical Education (.0088). Thus the 
most probable average for the student in Liberal Arts and Sciences 
with a percentile rank of 51 will be .0198 points greater than that of 
the student with a percentile rank of 50. In Physical Education, the 
difference would be only .0088 points. Difference in rank in class 
in high school, therefore, apparently means a much greater difference 
in scholastic average for students in Liberal Arts and Sciences than in 


Physcial Education. 
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By means of the regression equation in score form, the most 
probable scholastic average was determined for each percentile rank 
from 1 to 100 by colleges and for the group as a whole. The regres- 
sion equation in score form is as follows: Y — M, = b, (X — Mz)— 
and here Y represents the scholastic average to be predicted, My, the 
mean scholastic average, b, the regression coefficient, X the percentile 
rank given, and M, the mean percentile rank. In predicting scholastic 
average for given percentile ranks by means of this regression equa- 
tion, it is possible to obtain only the most probable scholastic aver- 
age. In order to show just how reliable, i.e., how probable these 
predicted scholastic averages are, the standard errors of estimate were 
determined. 

Since the presentation of these predictions requires considerable 
space, they are presented only in part for certain percentile ranks, 
as indicated in Table V. 


TABLE V 


MOST PROBABLE SCHOLASTIC AVERAGE FOR GIVEN 
PERCENTILE RANKS SHOWN BY COLLEGES 





























Given PErceNTILE ALL 
span L.A.S.| Com. | Ener. | Acric. |F. A. A.| P. E. “en 
61 3.0713 | 3.0229 | 3.0390 | 3.0100 | 3.1856 | 3.1443 | 3.0643 
60 3-O51§ | 3.0037 | 3.0196 | 2.9909 | 3.1684 | 3.1355 | 3.0455 
59 3.0317 | 2.9845 | 3.0002 | 2.9718 | 3.1512 | 3.1267 | 3.0267 
58 3.0119 | 2.9653 | 2.9808 | 2.9527 | 3.1340 | 3.1179 | 3.0079 
57 2.9921 | 2.9461 | 2.9614 | 2.9336 | 3.1168 | 3.1091 | 2.9891 
56 2.9723 | 2.9269 | 2.9420 | 2.9145 | 3.0996 | 3.1003 | 2.9703 
55 2.9525 | 2.9077 | 2.9226 | 2.8954 | 3.0824 | 3.0915 | 2.9515 
54 2.9327 | 2.8885 | 2.9032 | 2.8763 | 3.0652 | 3.0827 | 2.9327 
53 2.9129 | 2.8693 | 2.8838 | 2.8572 | 3.0480 | 3.0739 | 2.9139 
52 2.8931 | 2.8501 | 2.8644 | 2.8381 | 3.0308 | 3.0651 | 2.8951 
51 2.8733 | 2.8309 | 2.8450 | 2.8190 | 3.0136 | 3.0563 | 2.8763 
50 2.8535 | 2.8117 | 2.8256 | 2.7999 | 2.9964 | 3.0475 | 2.8575 
Regression coefh- 
Serre -0198 | .0192 | .0194|] .o191 | .0172 | .0088] .0188 
Standard error of 
estimate o (esty)..| .6692 | .6102 | .6572 | .5732| .6060| .5674 | .6438 








From Table V it may be stated that the most probable scholastic 
average that would be made during the first year in college by the 
freshman entering the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences with a 
percentile rank of 50 in his high school graduating class would be 
2.8535, with a standard error of estimate of .6692, and that the 
chances are 68 in 100 that the actual average would fall within the 
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limits of 2.8535 + .6692, or between 3.5227 and 2.1843. It is 
practically certain that the scholastic average would fall within the 
limits 2.8535 + 3 & .6692, or between 4.8611 and .8459. Stated 
in another form, it may be said that the chances are 2.15 to 1 
that the average made would differ from 2.8535 by less than .6692. 
Similarly, if a freshman with the same percentile rank of 50 were 
to enter Commerce, his most probable scholastic average would be 
2.8117, with a standard error of estimate of .6102, and the chances 
are 68 in 100 that the actual average would fall within the limits 
of 2.8117 + .6102, or between 3.4219 and 2.2015. Similar predic- 
tions may be made for other colleges and for any percentile rank. 

The question now arises as to what percentile rank is required 
within each college to predict a satisfactory scholastic avearge. The 
assumption has been made that a minimum average of C (3.000) 
represents stisfactory work in the freshman year. As the scale (see 
Table V) of predicted averages for each percentile rank is ascended 
from 1 to 100 in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, it is found 
that a most probable average of at least 3.000 is not reached until 
the fifty-eighth percentile rank, where the most probable average is 
3.0119. The most probable average for any percentile rank below the 
fifty-eighth is less than 3.000, while from the fifty-eighth to the 
one hundredth percentile rank the most probable average is greater 
than 3.000. Therefore, in order to predict a most probable average 
of at least 3.000 for a student entering Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
he must have at least a percentile rank of 58 in his high school gradu- 
ating class. 

The required percentile ranks for the remaining colleges are as 
follows: Commerce, 60; Engineering, 59; Agriculture, 61; Fine 
and Applied Arts, 51; Physical Education, 45; and All Colleges 
when considered as a group, 58. It would appear from these predic- 
tions than when there is a doubt as to scholastic ability, the student’s 
chances of making at least a C average are better in Physical Educa- 
tion than in any other college. 

In order to test the accuracy of these predictions, the following 
computations were made: 


1. All of the cases within each college falling below the percentile 
rank at which a most probable average of C or 3.000 was reached 
were tabulated to determine the per cent of students who actually 

failed to make a 3.000, and the per cent who did make a 3.000 
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average. The same tabulations were made for the students ranking 
at and above this percentile rank. 
2. An attempt was made to determine the percentile rank below which 
prospective students could be denied admission without doing an 


TABLE VI 


SUMMARY OF CASES BY COLLEGES HAVING PERCENTILE RANKS ABOVE 
AND BELOW THE PERCENTILE RANK AT WHICH A MOST 
PROBABLE AVERAGE OF C IS REACHED 
A. Summary of cases having percentile ranks below the percentile rank at which a 
most probable average of C is reached 








Cases FALLING 


Cases FALLING 

















PERCENTILE Cases FALLING | BELOW PERCEN- | BELOW PERCEN- 
RANK AT Torat| BELOW Percen- | TILE RANK INDI- | TILE RANK INDI- 
WHICH THE N “ TILE RANK CATED MAKING | CATED FAILING TO 
COLLEGE Most Pros- —_ INDICATED AT LEAST A Makz aT Least 
ABLE AVERAGE C. sine C AVERAGE A C AVERAGE 
or C or 3.000 a 
Is Raacusp — Per Cent —_ Per Cent _ Per Cent 
FS. i. ee 58 3006 | 874] 29.08] 238] 27.23 636 | 72.77 
Commerce... 60 1417 | 642] 45.31 | 133] 20.72 509 | 79.28 
Engineering. . 59 1097 | 353 | 32.18 88 | 24.93 265 | 75.07 
Agriculture. . 61 916 | 272] 29.69 73) 26.84 199 | 73.16 
ie ae 51 312 81 | 25.96 29 | 35.80 52 | 64.20 
Phys. Educ... 45 249 | 114] 45.78 43| 37.72 71} 62.28 
*All Colleges 58 7006 | 2327] 33.21 | 600] 25.79 | 1727] 74.21 





























B. Summary of cases having percentile ranks at or above the percentile 


a most probable average of C is reached 


rank at which 























Caszs Fattinc | Cases FALLING AT 
a Cases FALLING | AT OR ABOVE OR ABOVE PgEr- 
megan AT OR ABOVE PERCENTILE CENTILE RANK IN- 
ian an Torat}] PERCENTILE Rank INpI- DICATED FAILING 
Py te Num-|} Rank Invi | CATED MAKING TO MakKE AT 
CoLLece midonme Te CATED AT Least A C Least a C 
or Con 3.000 Cases AVERAGE AVERAGE 
Is REACHED 
— Per Cent — Per Cent _ Per Cent 
LAV. s5.<- 58 3006 | 2132 | 70.92 | 1579 | ‘74.06 553 | 25.94 
Commerce... 60 1417 775 54.69 | 559 | 72.13 216 | 27.87 
Engineering... 59 1097 | 744| 67.82] 528] 70.97 216 | 29.03 
Agriculture. . 61 916 | 644] 70.31 | 463 | 71.89 181 | 28.11 
SY 51 312 | 231 | 74.04] 179] '77.49 52] 22.51 
Phys. Educ... 45 249 | 135 | 54.22 83 | 61.48 52] 38.52 
*All Colleges 58 7006 | 4679 | 66.79 | 3396] 72.58 | 1283] 27.42 





























* Includes 9 cases in Industrial Education. 
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injustice to more than 10 per cent of these applicants, i.e., not more 
than 10 per cent of those denied admission would have been likely 
to make a satisfactory scholastic average of C or 3.000. 


From Table VI it may be seen that 874 of the 3006 cases in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences had a percentile rank from 0 up to and including 
the fifty-seventh or below the percentile rank (58) at which the 
most probable average is a 3.000. These 874 cases constitute 29.08 
per cent of the total number of cases in this college. Two hundred 
thirty-eight of these 874 or 27.23 per cent actually made a 3.000 
average or better, while 636 or 72.77 per cent failed to make at 
least a 3.000 average. If the prediction is made, therefore, that a 
student must have at least a percentile ranking of 58 in order to 
maintain a 3.000 average in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
the prediction would be wrong in approximately one-fourth of the 
cases. Of the 2132 cases in Liberal Arts and Sciences having a per- 
centile rank of 58 or above, 1579 or 74.06 per cent made at least a 
3.000 average, while 553 or 25.94 per cent failed to make at least 
a 3.000. Here again the prediction would be in error in approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the cases. 

A comparison of the two colleges having the highest and lowest 
coefficients of correlation in regard to the accuarcy of prediction may 
be of interest. The amount of relationship between rank in class and 
freshman scholastic average for students registering in the College 
of Commerce is indicated in Table IV by the coefficient of correlation 
of .65. The School of Physical Education has a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .39. In Table VI it may be noted that 20.72 per cent of the 
Commerce students made averages above what would have been 
predicted, while in Physical Education 37.72 per cent made averages 
above the predictions. The error in prediction for Physical Education 
is approximately twice that for Commerce. For those students hav- 
ing a percentile rank at or above the rank at which a most probable 
average of 3.000 is made (Commerce, 60, and Physical Education, 
45), 27.87 per cent of the students in Commerce failed to make at 
least a 3.000 average, while 38.52 per cent of the freshman in 
Physical Education failed to make this average. 

The second attempt to test the accuracy of the predictions was to 
determine the percentile rank below which prospective students 
could be denied admission without doing an injustice to more than 
10 per cent of the applicants, i.e., to determine the percentile rank 
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below which not more than 10 per cent of those denied admission 
would have been likely to make a satisfactory scholastic average of 
C or 3.000. In a normal probability curve, approximately 40 per cent 
of the cases will fall within the limits of the mean and a point 1.28 
standard devitions below the mean; 1.28 times the standard error of 
estimate of the predicted average for the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences is equal to 1.28  .6692, or .8566. Subtracting .8566 
from 3.0119, the most probable average at the fifty-eighth percentile 
rank gives an average of 2.1553, which on the scale of predicted 
averages falls between the fifteenth and fourteenth percentile ranks. 
In other words, if it is possible to depend upon rank in class as an 


TABLE VII 


SUMMARY OF CASES HAVING PERCENTILE RANKS BELOW THE 
PERCENTILE RANK USED AS THE LOWEST LIMIT OF ADMISSION 




















Number AND PER Number AND PER 

—_— Numser oF | Cent or Cases Max- | Cent or Cases Fart- 
— Sennen, Cases BE- ING AT LEAST A ING TO MAKE AT 

natn | = Tuis 3.000 AVERAGE Least A 3.000 AVERAGE 
Rank 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
ESS) ee 15 112 18 16.07 94 83.93 
Commerce...... 20 143 14 9.79 129 90.21 
Engineering... .. 16 42 6 14.29 36 85.71 
Agriculture... .. a3 50 7 14.00 43 86.00 
DASHAss 00008 6 2 I 50.00 I 50.00 
All Colleges. ... 15 325 50 15.38 275 84.62 























accurate means of predicting freshman scholarship, it is possible to 
predict that if admission were denied to all students wishing to enter 
Liberal Arts and Sciences with a percentile rank below the fifteenth, 
there would be only 10 per cent of this group that would have a 
chance of making a 3.000 average. 

Similar calculations for the remaining colleges resulted in the 
following percentile ranks as the limit below which applicants would 
not be admitted, namely: Commerce, twentieth percentile rank; Engi- 
neering, sixteenth; Agriculture, twenty-third; Fine and Applied Arts, 
sixth; and All Colleges combined, the fifteenth. The lower limit for 
the School of Physical Education could not be determined since the 
resultant average from the above calculation was below the most 
probable average for the student with a percentile rank of one. 
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These limits in percentile rank for each of the above colleges 
having been determined, an actual count was made of the cases with- 
in each college whose percentile ranks were below this “limit,” in order 
to determine how accurate the predictions would have been for these 
cases. Table VII presents these data. 

From Table VII it appears that instead of doing an “‘injustice” to 
only 10 per cent of the Liberal Arts and Sciences students an “‘in- 
justice” would have been done to 16.07 per cent, because 16.07 per 
cent of those students having a percentile rank below that of 15 
made at least a 3.000 average. It is of interest to note that the College 
of Commerce, with only 9.79 per cent making at least a 3.000 aver- 
age, comes closest to the prediction, and it was this college which 
had the greatest amount of relationship between rank in class and 
freshman scholarship average as indicated by the highest co- 
efficient of correlation. 

In summarizing the data presented in this study, the writer has 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

(1) That there is a definite positive relationship between rank in 
high school graduating class and freshman scholastic record. 
Whether this relationship is considered to be “low,” “substantial,” 
“high,” “negligible,” “indifferent,” “markedly present’’ or any of 
the other descriptive terms applied in interpreting such relationships 
based on coefficients of correlation will depend to a great extent on 
the individual opinion of the reader. 

(2) That it is possible to predict with considerable accuracy the 
scholastic success in the freshman year of any group of students 
whose percentile rank in class falls within certain limits. For exam- 
ple, it is possible to predict that the lowest quarter of a high school 
graduating class will fail scholastically in the first year in college. 
There will be, of course, individuals within this group who will 
make satisfactory scholastic records. 

(3) That certain factors enter into the picture which result in 
“good” high school students becoming “poor” college students and 
“poor” high school students making freshman scholarship records 
above all expectations. These uncontrollable factors, or factors over 
which little or no control is attempted, have a great influence on the 
amount of relationship between rank in class and freshman scholas- 
tic records. 

(4) That the rank in class, which is readily available, can be of 
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value to deans of colleges, personnel advisers and other administra- 
tive officers in determining which students, on the basis of their 
percentile rank in high school, need immediate personal attention 
and assistance upon entering college. 

(5) That rank in class offers a means of making predictions 
more accurate (even in individual cases) than a guess would be, and 
as such it has a distinctive value. 


—Volume 15, Number 1 














THE UNIQUE FUNCTIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
TESTING PROGRAMS AT THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL 


JOHN C. FLANAGAN 


N UNDERTAKING the preparation of this paper, I have tried to 
I answer the question, ““Are there any functions which are unique 
to co-operative testing programs at the college level?” This problem 
is of more than academic or theoretical interest to me since the 
question as to whether or not the American Council on Education 
should continue to sponsor annual co-operative testing programs has 
been raised for serious consideration within the past year or so. 
It is fortunate in this connection that there are no vested interests to 
be protected, no one whose position depends on such continuance, 
nor any one who is profiting from the existing programs. We may, 
therefore, discuss the matter quite frankly and objectively in our at- 
tempt to arrive at the soundest solution to this aspect of the measure- 
ment and guidance problems of the colleges. 

After studying the problem over an extended period of time, ! 
can come to only one conclusion, and that is that colleges cannot 
safely get along without actively functioning co-operative testing 
programs. I venture the prediction that such co-operative testing 
programs, supervised by some central agency, will be universally ac- 
cepted, in fact regarded as indispensable, twenty years from now. 
If my reasoning is in error, or, if an approach radically different 
from that now in use or from those contemplated is to be the finally 
accepted one, it will be helpful to our organization to discover this 
immediately so that our energies may be expended in more useful 
ways. 

To clarify our thinking on this problem, let me enumerate my 
reasons for considering co-operative testing programs a necessary 
part of any well-planned college curriculum: 


1. The trend towards focusing attention on the individual and his 
needs, which is termed the guidance movement, demands that we 
have more useful and meaningful information about the individual 
students with whom we work. The information that one has been 
able to obtain about students has been expressed too often in vague 
and ambiguous terms. One can no longer be satisfied with those nar- 
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row and provincial expressions of students’ performances and be- 
havior which are based on the small group to which they happen 
to belong. We must know also how the particular student com- 
pares with a broader group and also with certain carefully defined 
special groups in order to appraise his potentialities effectively. In 
other words, we must have norms, and carefully prepared ones, if 
test results are to be intelligently interpreted. Such norms can be ob- 
tained only with the co-operation of many colleges. But norms are 
not all, nor are they even the most important part, of the inter- 
pretation of test results. The tests must be well constructed to pro- 
vide reliable and valid measures of individual performance. The 
unreliability of the traditional type of essay examination has been 
fairly well demonstrated to the personnel in our colleges. However, 
too many college people believe that the process of making reliable 
and valid examinations requires merely the casting of questions in ob- 
jective form, or, the following of a specified set of rules in the 
grading of the essay examination. Many of the examinations on 
which college students and counselors are now trying to base their 
plans for the future are so lacking in meaningful comparability or 
accuracy of measurement that they are practically worthless. A strong 
central co-operative organization can keep its tests sensitive to the 
needs of college students, revising their content from year to year to 
take advantage of improved techniques of measurement and changing 
emphases in instruction. 


. Another important function, which can be performed only by the 


co-operation of many colleges, is the provision of information about 
the particular qualities and limitations of the total group of students 
in a college. Intelligent planning of the most suitable type of educa- 
tional experience for the majority of students in a given college is 
possible only on the basis of a realistic appraisal of their characteris- 
tics. Furthermore, this information must be obtained in a regular and 
systematic manner if the administrator is to be kept informed as 
to trends and if he is to have objective information as to the effect 
of various changes in policy and procedure on the student body. 


. Lastly, I believe that in no other way than by supporting a strong 


central co-operative enterprise can the many technical problems be- 
setting such a program be efficiently handled. It is important that the 
personnel officers, who are in most cases already overworked, be as- 
sisted and relieved of as much of the technical detail and arrange- 
ments as possible. A co-operative program can supply carefully 
worked out instructions to fit the particular testing program. It can 
serve as a Clearinghouse for information concerning details of ad- 
ministration, scoring, and the use of the test results. Even more im- 
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portant, such an organization can co-ordinate research efforts in the 
co-operating institutions and can make the results of these efforts 
immediately available to all colleges. 


So much for the reasons why a co-operative testing program ap- 
pears to us to be essential. Let us now examine some of the argu- 
ments which are opposed to such a program. 


1. Perhaps the most frequently mentioned argument against co-opera- 
tive testing programs, or in fact against co-operation of any par- 
ticular type, is that ‘‘our college is different,” or “our problems are 
different from those of most other institutions.” This “rugged indi- 
vidualism” in colleges is not a new phenomenon. Almost fifty years 
ago, when President Butler of Columbia and President Eliot of Har- 
vard were trying to establish a co-operative agency to examine can- 
didates for admission to a number of colleges, they were bitterly op- 
posed on the grounds that each college was different. In fact, Presi- 
dent Eliot was unable to get his own faculty to permit Harvard to 
participate in the plan until some years after it had been organized. 

When the American Council on Education first inaugurated the 
annual publication of its Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen in the early twenties, many institutions continued to use 
other tests, or tests of their own devising which they felt were 
better suited to local conditions. Most of the people who devised 
these local tests found other interests as time passed, and more and 
more institutions have co-operated in the use of the examination 
of the American Council on Education. 

When the Test Committee of the American Association of Physics 
Teachers announced the publication of the first forms of the Co- 
operative Physics Tests for College Students, many physics depart- 
ments co-operated in the testing program with no thought that the 
results would be of any real value in connection with their local 
testing problems. At the present time, a large number of these 
same institutions use the tests regularly as a part of the final ex- 
aminations in their courses. This last sentence contains the key to 
much of the difference in opinion on the topic at the present time. 
Co-operative examining programs can rarely be expected to fit exactly 
the testing needs of any institution. However, it certainly would 

. seem more efficient to start with a common core of testing materials 
and supplement these tests to make the complete testing program 
fit the local situation. 

2. The other frequently heard objection to co-operative testing pro- 
grams is that the test results are misused. It is argued that admin- 
istrations freeze or warp their curriculums to fit the patterns of the 
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tests. It is also argued that many test-users set up the norms as 
standards and attempt to make all students achieve these standards. 
Such misuse of test results is, indeed, unfortunate. However, we 
can ill afford to give up our eyes because they might at some time 
mislead us. I cannot speak for the administrator or the personnel 
officer, but the student deserves to receive all the information he 
can be given as to how his achievements, abilities, aptitudes, inter- 
ests and attitudes compare with those of the members of other de- 
fined groups. College students are close to the realities of adult life, 
and any misguided attempts to keep them in ignorance of their own 
resources would be a real disservice. 


In conclusion, let us return to the question of whether we should 
have co-operative testing programs at the college level. It appears 
obvious from the foregoing remarks that many of the possible bene- 
fits to be derived from such a testing program can be derived only if 
the program is a truly co-operative one. Unless the college officers 
participate actively in the planning and direction of the program, 
it tends to become static, and divorced from real needs and objec- 
tives. In an effort to discover to what extent a truly vital co-operative 
testing program can be achieved at the college sophomore level, the 
American Council on Education has appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee of representatives from various colleges to work with the 
newly appointed head of the Advisory Service in the planning and 
direction of college testing programs. Several new features are con- 
templated for this year’s Sophomore Testing Program which, it is 
hoped, will provide a distinctly valuable service to the co-operating 
colleges. Probably the most important of these is the plan for in- 
creasing student use of the results. This is to be accomplished by 
shifting the schedule so that the final returns will be available for 
the students while the tests are fresh in their minds, and by pro- 
viding a special profile chart, on which the individual’s results on the 
various achievement and interest tests may be recorded in comparable 
terms. Perhaps the other most important new feature is the revision 
of the Co-operative Contemporary Affairs Text to provide separate 
measures of knowledge of current events in six fields: national and 
international political affairs, social and economic affairs, science and 
medicine, literature, fine arts and amusements. It is believed that rela- 
tive knowledge of current happenings in these fields will reveal the 
relative interest in them, because interests determine to a large extent 
which events are read about and remembered. The report of the 
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testing program will feature an analysis of the relation of these 
“functioning interest” scores to achievement in the various fields, to 
types of colleges attended, to other measures of interest, etc. 

The task confronting those responsible for providing appro- 
priate educational experiences for our college youth is so great that 
these individuals should be given all the assistance possible in ap- 
praising the potentialities of the individual student and the effective- 
ness of various instructional procedures. It is my belief that such 
information as may be obtained from objective tests cannot fail to 
be valuable to personnel workers in our colleges. It also seems clear 
that co-operative college testing programs afford an efficient means of 


obtaining many of the types of information needed. 
—Volume 15, Number 1 








THE USE OF A SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF COLLEGE 
ABILITY EVALUATION BASED UPON 
SEMI-OBJECTIVE RATINGS 


Davip G. RYANS 


EW PROBLEMS have concerned the educational psychologist since 

his appearance on the academic scene more than that which has 
to do with the prediction of scholastic success. Aimed ultimately 
(though seldom achieving the purpose) at student selection, count- 
less investigations have been directed at the determination of indices 
which might be significantly indicative of later-to-be-demonstrated 
ability in the school situation. The findings have been relatively con- 
sistent in their agreement that of the many predictive measures em- 
ployed, two, previous scholastic performance and “‘intelligence”’ test 
results, are of definite value in revealing probable limits of indi- 
vidual achievement. College ability ratings based upon these meas- 
ures have met with considerable success in application, especially as 
regards the prophecy of failure. 

Unfortunately it is not always possible to secure the necessary in- 
formation for prognosis before a student’s matriculation at the col- 
lege or university level. Selection of student personnel is made diffi- 
cult when the transcript of secondary school credits antedates a regis- 
trant’s appearance on the campus by a scant few weeks and when 
reliable test scores of aptitude are not available until the muster for 
examination during “‘freshmen’s week” has been accomplished. True, 
some institutions have combined their resources to sponsor testing 
programs for high school seniors throughout an area during the last 
months before graduation, and have thus accumulated useful data. 
But this expedient has not been followed (often as a matter of neces- 
sity) by the average collegiate institution. Until such practices can 
become more widespread, or simpler and less expensive ones substi- 
tuted, many colleges will have to forego pre-entrance selection of 
any sort and will continue to suffer the resultant maladjustment 
and lack of economy which accompany frequent failure, withdrawal 
and dismissal. 

It is our purpose to report here a plan, simple in operation, which 
served satisfactorily in one institution to enable the approximate pre- 
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diction of marks three to nine months in advance of registration. 
No novel device was employed. The method, admittedly poorly 
controlled, consisted merely of the preparation of semi-objective 
ratings based upon replies to a brief inquiry sent to high school 
principals and personnel officers. The “typical” high school mark 
(with reference to a five-point scale) and any aptitude test results 
available were requested for each applicant. Obviously, extensive 
variance in marking and in testing had to be recognized, but the re- 
sults would indicate that these factors, though uncorrected, did not 
constitute a major hindrance. 

A copy of the form letter employed at William Woods College 
for securing the desired information is presented below. This letter 
is mailed to the applicant’s high school principal immediately upon 
receipt of her application for admission to the institution. 


William Woods College 
Fulton, Missouri 


Dear Mr. 


Miss has applied for admission to William Woods 
College. In that we are desirous of understanding our prospective stu- 
dents as perfectly as possible before passing upon their applications, we 
would be grateful if you would see that the answers to the questions listed 
below are provided. It is our request that this be accomplished by the 
counselor who has been assigned to this student or by yourself, since we are 
anxious that this picture be frank, accurate and impartial. 





After this sheet has been filled out, please return it to us in the enclosed 
envelope. As we are holding the young lady’s application until we hear 
from you, we should like to have the information within the next week 


if possible. 


We sincerely appreciate your co-operation. 





Very truly yours, 
(Signature) 
Is the applicant typically an E, S, M, I or F student? (Check one.) 
E indicates “‘excellent” (upper 5 per cent of class) E — 
. * “superior” sS— 


M “ — “medium” or “average” (middle 50 per cent of class) 
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I ve “inferior” or “below average” | —— 
F . “failure” F —— 
Do you have aptitude or psychological test records for the applicant? 


If so, 





(Name of test) (Score)  (Centile Rank) (IQ) 
To what extent is the applicant: Usually Moderately Seldom 





Honest ? 

Dependable ? 

Hyper-critical and frequently dissatisfied ? 
Liked by others? 














Capable of taking advice? 





Indifferent toward school work? 
What do you consider the applicant’s chief weakness ? 


What is your frank opinion of the applicant’s desirability as a member 
of the William Woods College student body? 


After this form has been completed and returned, subjective 
evaluation of college aptitude, based upon the first two items of the 
inquiry, is attempted, and the prospective student is assigned a rat- 
ing. These ratings are very broad, falling into four groups (A, B, 
C and D). A rating of “A” is used to indicate that the applicant 
seems to be an excellent college risk and that she should do well in 
her studies. A ‘‘B” rating is assigned a student who appears to be an 
“average to good risk in college” and who “should do satisfactory 
work in most of her courses.” A “C’ rating signifies “poor college 
risk’” and prophesies that the individual “will have difficulty with 
her courses.”” “D” rating is employed for applicants who are be- 
lieved to be non-collegiate material and who, it is believed, probably 
will not succeed. 

Though essentially subjective, the ratings have their foundations 
in actually measured performances and their justification in the obser- 
vations of administrators and personnel officers that success in high 
school is likely to be followed by success (of a lesser degree) in 
college, and that aptitude test scores in the lower fifth of a high 
school senior distribution are not conducive to satisfactory and su- 
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perior work in college. Conversely, combinations made up of high 
grades in high school and high aptitude test scores are indicative 
of probable college success. 


VALIDITY OF THE RATINGS 


College ability ratings were assigned applicants for admission to 
William Woods College between the months of October 1937 and 
July 1938, following the method outlined above. The students 
began their college courses in September 1938. At the end of the 
first semester in attendance assigned course marks were studied 
in relation to the evaluations prepared earlier. Although aptitude 
test scores in high school were not universally available and although 
public and private secondary schools of very different types and with 
diverse marking plans were represented, prediction of definite use- 
fulness was accomplished. Tables I and II reveal the numbers and 
percentages of credit hours of the several marks earned by the stu- 
dents constituting the four evaluation groups. The results are clear- 
cut. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS OF E, S, M, I AND F GRADES EARNED DURING 
THE FIRST SEMESTER OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR BY STUDENTS 
FOR WHOM COLLEGE ABILITY EVALUATIONS HAD BEEN 
MADE PRIOR TO COLLEGE MATRICULATION 























Coe bgp ABERAGE Numser oF Hours or: 
Evatua-| Sru- Torat 
TION DENTS iE | S M I F 
A 13 4.35 7.50 3.69 0.00 0.00 15.54 
B 88 0.54 4-45 7.56 2.30 0.34 15.19 
C 35 0.11 1.80 7.03 4.67 0.86 14.47 
D 0.00 0.62* 1.56 7.88 5.25 15.31 





E indicates highest mark in course 
S_ indicates superior mark in course 
M indicates medium or average mark 
I indicates inferior or below-average mark 
F indicates failure in course 
* One student with special ability in the graphic arts attained an “S” mark in a five-hour 
course in Art. 


Table III shows the mean honor-point averages earnd by students 
in the evaluation groups. 

Still further study of the college ability ratings obtained in the 
manner described was undertaken through the calculation of mean 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF HOURS OF E, S, M, I AND F GRADES EARNED 
DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR BY 
STUDENTS FOR WHOM COLLEGE ABILITY EVALUATIONS HAD 
BEEN MADE PRIOR TO COLLEGE MATRICULATION 























Cottecg | Num- 7 
dae tae AVERAGE NuMBER OF Hours or: Si 
Evatua- | Sru- 
TION DENTS E | S | M | I F 
A 13 27.97 48.23 23.73 00.00 00.00 99-93 
B 88 3.55 29.28 49.25 15.13 3524 99.45 
C 35 0.76 12.54 48.58 32.07 6.04 99.99 
D 8 0.00 4.05* 10.19 51.46 34.28 99.98 
Total 144 8.26 23.74 32.80 24.53 10.64 99-97 


























* One student with special ability in the graphic arts attained an ““S” mark in a five-hour 
course in Art. 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE HONOR-POINT RATIOS* FOR THE FIRST SEMESTER OF THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR EARNED BY STUDENTS FOR WHOM COLLEGE 
ABILITY EVALUATIONS HAD BEEN MADE PRIOR 
TO COLLEGE MATRICULATION 











Co.tece ABILITY AveEraGE Honor-Point 
EvALUATION Numer in Group Ratio 
A 13 3.04 
B 88 2.16 
Cc 35 1.69 
D 8 0.84 











* 4 points allotted for each hour of “E™ earned 
3 points allotted for each hour of ““S” earned 
2 points allotted for each hour of “*M” earned 
1 point allotted for each hour of “I’’ earned 
o points allotted for hours of “F” 


TABLE IV 


MEAN SQUARE CONTINGENCY COEFFICIENTS* INDICATING STATIS- 
TICAL RELATIONSHIPS EXISTING BETWEEN THE VARIABLES 














Honor-Point TYPICAL 
Ratio “INTELLIGENCE” Srupy Hasrrs 
College ability evaluation... . 0.57 0.49 0.39 
Honor-point ratio........... 0.61 0.39 
Typical “intelligence”....... 0.44 











* Employing a 4 X 4 classification. With such grouping, a mean square contingency coef- 
ficient cannot exceed 0.866. 
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square contingency coefficients for the ratings, and such other variables 
as “‘intelligence,”* honor-point average, and “study habit’ indices.? 
Statistical relationships with respect to these measures are given 
in Table IV. 

While the best single indicator of college success appears to be 
the “‘intelligence’’ estimate obtained during the first week of college 
life, semi-objective ratings of college ability would seem to be very 
nearly as significant. Responses to a study habits questionnaire, ad- 
ministered three weeks after the beginning of the semester, were not 
of value in predicting term marks. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the prediction enabled by the pursuance of the method 
of college ability evaluation outlined is far from perfect, it is felt 
that the techniques have given evidence of their usefulness and that 
the ease with which they can be applied contributes to their worth. 
Applicants for admission to William Woods College are now being 
selected with the aid of this device. In fairness to the prospective 
student, however, admission is still not refused on the basis of this 
evaluation alone. If the applicant falls into the “D” evaluation 
group, additional inquiries are made of the high school principal 
and adviser. A ‘‘to-date” transcript of credits is also requested to as- 
certain the corrrectness of the evaluation and to obviate the oc- 
currence of error through premature judgment. 

It is the writer’s contention that college ability may be predicted 
roughly in the absence of elaborate testing programs and expensive 


personnel services. 
—Volume 15, Number 1 


*A typical index of “intelligence,” based upon standard scores translated from 
taw scores on the Army Alpha Examination and the Otis Test, was employed. These 
tests are administered upon entrance to William Woods College each year. 

* Obtained through the use of a questionnaire, the Wrenn Study Habit Inventory. 





STUDENT LOSSES IN A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER 


HE NATURE and extent of student losses constitute one measure 
Tes the efficiency of any educational institution. Assuming that 
some care has been exercised in the admission of students to the 
college or university, excessive losses may well be a reflection upon 
the adequacy of certain aspects of the eductaional program. In any 
event, when the individual student is regarded as the center of the 
educational process, his ultimate welfare becomes a matter of vital 
concern; hence his removal from the institution to which he has 
been admitted should presumably occur only for good and sufh- 
cient cause, and so far as possible only when the best interests of 
the individual and the institution may be served. For those who, 
as administrators or classroom teachers, maintain a counseling relation- 
ship with their students, the problem of student losses is much 
more than a purely academic matter. The analysis and interpretation 
of such losses should accordingly comprise a part of the continuous 
evaluation program of every educational institution. It is from this 
viewpoint that the study reported here has been made. 

The extent to which student mortality occurs in our institutions 
of higher learning is surprisingly large. A few years ago, Walters' 
reported that ‘‘only about fifty per cent of those who enter the col- 
leges and universities complete their courses.” In an unpublished 
dissertation at Stanford University, F. C. Wilcox? states that in a 
study of student transfers and drop-outs in a large group of four- 
year colleges, less than one-third of the original enrolment in more 
than half of the colleges studied remained for graduation. 

One of the most ambitious studies of student mortality thus far 
undertaken was recently reported by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Data were collected on more than 15,000 students who were origi- 
nally registered in 1931-32 in 25 universities scattered throughout 
the United States. For the universities as a whole the average gross 


* J. E. Walters, Individualizing Education, John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1935, 
pp. 3-4. 

*F. C. Wilcox, Comparative Trends in the Development of Universities and Col- 
leges, 1936, Leland Stanford University Library. 

* J. H. McNeely, College Student Mortality, Bulletin 1937, No. 11, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1938. 
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mortality was found to be 62.1 per cent, and the average net mor- 
tality 45.2 per cent. In other words, for every 100 students entering 
all the universities approximately 62 left the institutions, some 
_CHART SHOWING ENROLMENTS AND WITHDRAWALS OF STUDENTS IN 


FIVE CLASSES IN URSINUS COLLEGE FROM SEPTEMBER 
1931 TO JUNE 1939 
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of them later returning to complete their work, and 45 were per- 
manently lost to higher education. 

The following chart shows student enrolment and withdrawal 
figures for five classes in Ursinus College from September 1931 to 
June 1939. Each block represents one year. The figure in the cen- 
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ter of each block indicates the total enrolment at the opening of 
college in September in that particular class. The figure in the 
upper left corner of each block indicates the new students admitted 
to that class. The figure in the lower right corner indicates the num- 
ber of drop-outs in that class from September to September. For 
example, 147 freshmen were admitted in September 1931. Of this 
number 28 withdrew or were discontinued before the following 
September. Four new students joined this class in the sophomore 
year, making a net total of 123 for that year. Of this number 27 
withdrew or were discontinued before the following September. 
One new student joined this group in the junior year, making a net 
total of 97 students enrolled in that year. Of this number nine with- 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENTERING AS FRESHMEN 
WHO WERE GRADUATED IN NORMAL FOUR-YEAR PERIOD 











NuMBER OF 
Crass ean hanna OricInaL Group yoy ig 
GRADUATED 
ee 147 83 56.5 
TRG cousins 152 81 53.3 
1937 124 75 60.5 
MORI 55 o<aveiale 164 88 53.7 
1939 152 93 61.2 
Average..... 148 85 57.0 














drew or were discontinued before the following September. Three 
new students joined this group in the Senior year, making a net total 
of 91 students who were enrolled as seniors; 89 of these students 
were actually graduated. However, when the students who joined 
the group after the freshman year are eliminated, it will be ob- 
served that only 83, or 57 per cent, of the original entering group 
of 147 were graduated in the normal four-year period. Table I shows 
the number and percentage of the original entering groups in each 
of five classes who were graduated in the normal four-year period. 

Thus it will be seen that for the five classes studied the percentage 
of the original entering group who were graduated in the normal 
four-year period ranged from a low of 53.3 to a high of 61.2, with 
an average of 57.0. In other words, approximately six out of every 
ten students who enter as Freshmen can be expected to complete their 
college course in the regular four-year period. But what happens to 
the other 43 per cent? 
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Table II, which is compiled from the chart previously referred to, 
shows the losses by years. Since the percentages have been figured 
on net totals, which include new students who joined the group in 
the respective years, they are not entirely accurate. However, they 
are close enough for comparative purposes, and indicate the real 
trend. It will be observed that the greatest losses occur in the fresh- 
man year. Approximately one-half of the total number of student 
losses in any class group occur during the first year of college. The 
second year claims a major portion of the remaining losses in 
any class group. After the third year the losses are negligible. These 
findings are substantially the same as those reported by other investi- 
gators. 











TABLE II 
STUDENT LOSSES BY YEARS 
— Durinc| P. C. or |Durine| P. C. or |Durinc} P. C. or |Durine| P. C. or 
_ Fr. Yr.| Totat |So.Yr.| Torat |Jr.Yr.| Torar |Sr.Yr.} Torar 
103%... 28 19.0 27 22.0 9 9.2 2 .02 
1030:..:1 40 26.3 20 16.4 II 10.5 I -OI 
ty) ee ee 21.8 21 19.4 8 8.8 I .O1 
1938....| 49 29.9 21 17.6 8 "7.7 ° -00 
1939....| 39 25.7 23 19.0 4 3.9 I .O1 
Average....| 37 24.5 22 18.9 8 8.0 I .O1 





























When the new students who entered the five classes after the 
freshman year are added to the original freshman groups, the num- 
ber of students involved totals 819. Of this number 330, or 40.3 
per cent, failed to graduate with their respective classes. Table III 
indicates what happened to these students. It will be seen that 112, 
or 33.9 per cent, left college because of scholastic difficulties. This 
means that they were either discontinued by faculty action, or because 
of dissatisfaction with their scholastic work they withdraw volun- 
tarily. It is not always possible clearly to differentiate between vari- 
ous causes responsible for the withdrawal of students from college. 
For example, it sometimes happens that financial, scholastic, health, 
and personal adjustment difficulties are so subtly interwoven as to 
make it practically impossible to decide which is the major factor 
Operating in a particular case. However, so far as possible, every 
student who voluntarily withdraws from Ursinus College is person- 
ally interviewed by the registrar or his assistant before leaving. More- 
over, students who withdraw during the summer months are invari- 
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ably written to and a statement obtained from them explaining their 
reasons for withdrawing from the institution. Thus it is reasonable 
to conclude that so far as the responses of the students represent frank 
and honest statements, a fairly accurate accounting has been obtained. 

Approximately one-third of the student losses experienced were 
either directly or indirectly associated with scholastic difficulties. 
Financial difficulties accounted for one-fifth of the losses. The third 
most important causal factor was found to be connected with the 
matter of vocational aims and objectives: 17.3 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the group studied left college after one, two, or three years 











TABLE III 
REASONS FOR STUDENT LOSSES 
Per Cent 
MeENn Women | Torat | or Granp 
Torat 
Scholastic Dithculties ...<.........<6s0s0e8se0% 90 a2 112 33-9 
Parsancial Dimiculties . < ....s 6.6 occisc sss 48 19 67 20.3 


Completed pre-professional training, or 
transferred to colleges offering training for 
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because they had either completed enough college work to enable 
them to gain admission to the professional school of their choice— 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine and the like—or else they 
concluded after some experience in a college of liberal arts that their 
vocational needs could be better served in another type of institution. 

It is of interest to note that 60 men and 52 women, or a total of 
112 students, who left Ursinus College transferred to other insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Some of these institutions were other 
liberal arts colleges, some were state teachers colleges, some were 
technical schools, and some were professional schools. Thus it can 
be said that 34 per cent, or one-third of the total group, were not 
actually lost to higher education. It should be noted further that 21 
students who left Ursinus College returned at a later date. Of this 
number 8 were ultimately graduated, 6 are still in college, and 7 
withdrew again prior to graduation. 
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It is not assumed here that all students who enter college should 
be expected to graduate. Within reasonable limits, student losses 
are a normal part of the educational process. It is conceivable that in 
some instances student withdrawals are to be encouraged. But from 
the standpoint of good counseling procedure, it is proper to inquire 
into the nature of student losses. If scholastic difficulties are the re- 
sult of defects in the students’ preparation, the school and the home 
should be concerned about the matter and make whatever adjust- 
ments are necessary. In the study From School to College,* the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 


Our study of what happens to school boys as they enter college leads 
to the conclusion that much more than is being done to prepare for this 
transition could and should be done. The number of students arriving 
at college who showed a pitiful ignorance of any intelligent study plans 
or methods was surprisingly large. 


Likewise, the college has a responsibility in the matter. The fact 
that a college accepts a student places upon it an obligation which it 
cannot lightly ignore. That many colleges are more and more at- 
tempting to individualize the educational process is a wholesome 
sign. In the study just referred to, Dr. Hale reports (pp. 307-10) 
on one such plan now in operation in Carleton College. He con- 
cludes this section as follows: 

It is necessary merely to point out that this philosophy of individualized 
education implies a responsibility to make every effort to help students 
discover their abilities and to provide training that will be in keeping 
with their individual needs. Starting before the student enters college, 
the plan seeks to understand him as an individual, keeping adequate 
records of his progress, so that step by step he can be helped to his full- 
est development. Such a program does not wait until the student is in 
dite straits, but helps him to overcome his weaknesses before they de- 
feat him. 


The fact that financial difficulties play so large a part in student 
losses suggests the advisability of having students and parents realis- 
tically face this problem before attempting to embark upon an educa- 
tional program that is beyond the family means. Colleges also have 
a responsibility in this matter. Good counseling procedure requires 
that college authorities should not encourage students to enter a par- 


“Lincoln B. Hale, et al., From School to College, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1939, p. 317. 
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ticular institution unless the matter of financing a college education 
has been intelligently and thoroughly considered. 

The findings of this study do not support the contention of F. C. 
Wilcox,® to the effect that the liberal arts colleges are rapidly be- 
coming in effect junior colleges. That is, because of the large num- 
ber of students transferring at the end of the first or second year to 
universities, or other technical or professional schools, the liberal 
arts college is for many offering what amounts to a terminal educa- 
tion. While it is true that nearly one-fifth of the students who in 
this study were lost to Ursinus College did transfer to other insti- 
tutions because they felt their vocational needs could be better served 
by such transfer, the actual number of students involved was not 
large. However, liberal arts college administrators would do well 
to consider the problem of what they might do, without violating 
their educational objectives, to adapt their curriculum offerings to 
the vocational needs of students in these times. 

The continuous evaluation of student losses is an educational 
necessity which can conceivably serve as a useful check upon admin- 


istrative stagnation and institutional shortcomings. 
—Volume 15, Number 1 








5 Op. cit. 
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A UNIVERSITY TAKES INVENTORY 


MAURICE CuRTIS LANGHORNE 


MORY UNIVERSITY has taken to heart the Socratic admonition, 
‘Know thyself,’ but has translated that command into ‘Know 
what has happened to your students.’” The business world has long 
since developed expert methods of taking inventory, but higher 
education has been tardy in validating its labors, in ascertaining 
what has really happened to students who have entered its portals 
with marked individual differences and talents. Universities usually 
assume that their inferior students fall by the wayside on the road 
to the degree and have been confident that their graduates are far 
wiser than their freshmen. Such a document as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion Study in Pennsylvania is embarrassingly disconcerting. 

This study will not duplicate the Carnegie study; instead it will 
apply the methods of accounting to a university’s accomplishments. 
An inventory in business results in an accurate statement of the pos- 
sessions of a company but does not offer solutions for any weaknesses 
so discovered. This study will be an inventory of a small university 
in the deep South; it will reveal what has happened to its students; 
it will offer no theories concerning how to improve the educational 
method and technique. 

A turning point in the history of Emory University is used as the 
starting point for a survey which follows the academic workings 
of the university for a period of approximately fifteen years. The 
group studied was composed of the entering classes from the fall of 
1919 through the fall of 1934 and those who graduated from those 
classes from 1923 through August 1938. A study of student enrol- 
ments and the academic successes and failures in the undergraduate, 
professional and graduate divisions gives a graphic picture of the 
holding power of the institution and furnishes information which is 
needed for a complete inventory. 

Table I gives a summary of enrolment figures together with the 
number of degrees granted by each division of the university. The 
summer school is considered an integral part of the school year, but 
since there are a number of transient students in attendance each 
summer a separate column Summer (only) is included to designate 
them. If all students enrolled are considered, there is a total enrol- 
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TABLE I 


ENROLMENTS IN AND DEGREES GRANTED BY COLLEGES AND PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS OVER A FIFTEEN-YEAR PERIOD 











Per Cent 
Divisions ENROLMENTS DEGREES RECEIVING 
DEGREES 
ROUT OO Pa dtn ccs sorts A take 4156 1472 S64 
Business Administration........ 813 201 24.4 
Graduate School 
UST 1 Sa ae 786 500 63.6 
CL. ee 535 67 12.9 
Sum. & Ext.......... 126 65 51.5 
OO 33 2 6.0 
Hee Ext.......... 18 9 50.0 
Wiotal MaraGtate. .......0.s< 06s 1498 643 42.9 
i Fc Per [cl Fore] 1032 791 76.6 
Law School 
0 460 261 56.7 
| 47 
ONIN i212 a7 csaaliahniee wie 507 
Theology School 
OUTLE gc re 381 190 49.8 
Sree 249 «| 
MRA APEOIORY. so 5.5 5 5:03 5 sie00- 4's 630 
ucut ee (| a a 25°79 6 .02 
BMRA igo (200.5 5.64 wate see elevs 691 _ 
Oo 408 34 8.0 
BRUNER 55 6 iciareioieis.c se eisis'e 39 16 41.0 
Rt CUMS ARES, 6 55 s.es.o oceeei 13 9 69.2 
ee. re 308 291 94-4 
RUNIVERRItY, Total 50.6... 500.00 12674 3912 
Total (less duplicates).......... 10937 3705 33.8 
Total (less duplicates and Sum., 
Ext., & Special Students) ..... 6199 3110 50.1 














§ These students attended the Law School for summer work only. No one in the group 
received a degree. Most of them attended for one summer. It was thought unwise to include 
this group in figuring the percentage of degrees awarded by the Law School. 

* Regular theology students must hold the bachelor’s degree to be eligible for the theology 
degree. Students admitted in theology without the degree are classed as special students. 

+ Summer (only) refers to students taking work only in the summer term. 

t The Extension Division was discontinued in 1933. 


ment of 10,937, of whom 3705 received degrees. If, however, we 
consider only those students in attendance during the regular session, 
there is a total of 6199, with 3110 degrees. 

Table II presents a synopsis of the length of time students remain 
in the University and the percentage dropping out each quarter. 
The figures are presented in terms of the percentage of the total en- 
rolment in each division as compared with the length of time the 
individual remained in attendance. For instance, in Part I, 3.6 per 
cent of all of the students enrolled in the College dropped out before 
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TABLE II 
DURATION OF ENROLMENT IN SEVEN DIVISIONS 
Part I 
Business THEOLOGY 
Time in | Cotrece | ApMInis- ae Lawt 
ATTEND- TRATION Reg. Spec.t 
ANCE 
Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
*o (quarters) 3.6 4.6 
: ane 6.6 9-3 7.6 41.8 EV.3 9-7 
Biercscveteigtens 5.4 6.9 5.3 13.8 5.6 6.5 
Pcsiwarelscters 13.9 16.5 6.8 8.8 45.9 12.9 
Pee 6.4 6.5 5.3 26 35.48 4.0 
Oe 3.8 6.4 3.9 4-4 4.8 
Gero tes 13.1 5 ee 5.8 5.6 6.5 
) Near 6.2 3.4 6.8 3.6 2.4 
sis csveces 3.4 3.0 24.7 7.6 8 
aired scree’, 8.6 4.8 24.1 5.6 37.9 
WG canscieieie 4.3 2.6 9-7 6.8 (over) (over) 14.5 
11) RR eee 3.5 5 a 
eee 13:2 13.8 
12 (over)... 9.0 8.9 
Tie IN Law MEDICINE Lisrary SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 
h (yeare)i 6 scc.0c 30.7 20.5 5.5 (less than one year) 
Rene: 20.5 16.4] 93-5 (one year) 
Rh oc tac eea aie 46.4 1.8 1.0 (more than one year) 
eee ORT e 12.5 58.7 
PC) 2.6 
Part II 
Per Cent Business THEOLOGY 
FaILinc TO Cottece | ApMINIs- GRADUATE Law 
Return AFTER TRATION Reg. Spec. 
re 29.5 37-3 19.7 64.4 35.4 29.7 
Dros ciaie deles wares 23.3 24.1 15.0 12.0 13.7 
Se saan exeiatns NOLICE 18.2 Ez. 
t Refer to Table I notes. 


t The Law School ran on the semester system until 1931, when the quarter system was 
inaugurated. This part covers, then, the period from the fall of 1931. The enrolment before 
that time is given in terms of years of enrolment. 

* o quarters is used to indicate those failing to finish their first quarter. 

§ Students spending four or more quarters are grouped here. The same procedure is used 
in connection with the figures in the Law and Theology Schools where those who stay longer 
than 9 quarters are grouped in one division marked (over). 

|| This figure included those who enter as juniors to complete their final two years of 


medicine at Emory. 
{i This figure includes those students who entered under the quarter system. 
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the end of their first quarter. It should be noted that the first quarter 
designates the first quarter of enrolment at Emory. This may refer 
to students who enter with advanced standing. The Schools of Law 
and Theology require normally nine quarters to complete require- 
ment for their degrees. For those students requiring more than nor- 
mal time for completing their degree work a separate entry, desig- 
nated (over), is made. The same entry is made in connection with 
the tabulations under the other divisions to indicate those who re- 
mained longer than the normally required time. The percentage fig- 
ures for the School of Medicine, the Library School and part of the 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF QUARTERS PRE-PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AT EMORY 
BEFORE ENTERING EMORY’S PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











QUARTERS MepIcINE Law ScHooi THEOLOGY 
: Sor 26 12 14 
Biss siaislere wie\s 4 4 6 
Raz rare eisvarete 42 14 29 
rose haleneate 19 2 12 
ree 13 6 8 
Oiswsscsusve 121 33 14 
OE 57 27 9 
Bisiewanis as 16 II 
ae srcavate 146 67 21 
WO on Seawe sxe 44 34 16 
See ee 21 18 8 
Ree 57 31 21 
12 (over)..... 45 20 II 
TO. 5s cons 628 284 180 














figures for the School of Law are given in terms of years; those for 
other divisions are given in terms of quarters. The fact that a student 
remained for a number of quarters is no indication that his work for 
the period of enrolment was satisfactory. In Table II, Part II, are 
to be found figures relating to the number of students dropping 
out each year. For example, 29.5 per cent of those students entering 
the College fail to return for their second year. 

Many students who leave the College Division enter the profes- 
sional schools on the local campus. Table III shows the amount of 
time spent in the College or Business Administration Schools in prepa- 
ration for entrance into the local professional schools. There is no 
satisfactory way of checking on students who go elsewhere. Table III 
is in terms of the number of students, and not in percentages. For in- 
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stance, 26 students spent one quarter in pre-professional work before 
entering medicine. 


GRADES AND GRADUATION 
The College and the School of Business Administration grade on 
the basis of A, B, C, D, E, F. Quality points per course are granted 
as follows: A-6, B-4, C-2, D, E, F-0. 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF QUALITY POINTS PER COURSE MADE BY 
STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS DIVISIONS 














= CoLLecE Bus. ApMIN. SuMMER EXTENSION 
PoINTS PER 

Course Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
O= i00wsi 6 1107 26.6 342 42.1 427 16.5 189 27.4 
TH3.00s.s.«:5 842 20.3 206 25.3 258 10.0 24 ee | 
2=3:000..5. 1145 27.6 160 19.7 727 28.2 183 26.5 
3-300... 561 13.5 78 9.6 464 18.0 77 TE. 
47-4.99...-. 330 7.9 24 2.9 502 19.5 155 22.4 
§-$.9Q. «00 158 3.8 3 “4 123 4.8 23 <4 
Oe ws ornsiersse 13 4 _ — 78 3.0 40 5.8 
Totale..:..... 4156 813 2579 691 





























Table IV purposes to give a check on the average quality points per 
course made by undergraduate students. The quality points per course 
made by each individual were averaged, after any deductions of 
points for absences, and the averages were grouped into seven divi- 
sions. The first two divisions represent below average rating, since 
a 2 quality point average is necessary for graduation from the Senior 
College. The last division is used to designate that rare case of a 
perfect record. The number column indicates the number of students 
in the division making the average number of points per course from 
0-6. The per cent columns indicate the per cent in the division who 
made a certain number of quality points per course. The students in 
the College made higher average quality points per course than the 
students in Business Administration. Grades in the summer and in the 
formerly existing Extension Division were higher than in the —_ 
divisions and in the regular sessions. 

Using the same type of quality point analysis in Table V as in 
Table IV, a comparison is made between the average quality points 
per course and the length of time the student remains in the College 
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or the School of Business Administration. At the end of their first 
year 61.2 per cent of those students with 0-.99 average quality points 
per course failed to continue at Emory. There does seem to be a 
positive relationship between the variables studied in Table V. Those 
students in the lowest division of quality points average drop out 
rather soon. In the average and slightly above average ranges there 
is a manifest tendency to remain in the University for longer periods 


TABLE V 


A COMPARISON OF THE LENGTH OF TIME STUDENTS REMAIN IN SCHOOL 
AS RELATED TO THEIR AVERAGE QUALITY POINTS PER COURSE 























oe COLLEGE Business ADMINISTRATION 

QUALITY 

PoINTs PER Years Years 

Course I | 2 | 3 | 4 |jover4] 1 | rs | 3 | 4 | over 4 
O- 400.<..5. 61.2 | 24.7 | 10.4] 3.0 <7 | 60.2} 27-8] 9.9 | 3.3 | Ba 
11.00. 20035 22.1 | 24.9 | 20.6 | 15.2 | 17.2 | 27.7 | 28.6 | 14.6] 9.7 | 19.4 
2-3.00....... 17.6 | ax.6 | at.8 | 26.2 | 22.8 | 19756 |-1623. | B4.9.1 3053 | TEsO 
$3.00... 6. 13.0 | 24:97 | 2F.5' | 93.3 | 95 | £t.5 | TH4 | W431 46.7 | 1208 
$-4:09 0.065 16.2 | 22.2 | a%.8 | $3.3 |] 4.6 | 22.9] 8.3] — I3o.a | — 
ae Oe 1353-1 24.5 1 29.5 105-6 | On — | 66.7/ — | 33.3|/ — 
ition nw swiss 61.9 | 7.71 — | 19.4] 15-4 — — — — — 





























of time. There are so few instances of the 6 average quality points 
per course that there is no possible valid comparison. 


THE TESTING PROGRAM 


The University began a comprehensive college testing program 
in the fall of 1921. All entering freshmen were required to take a 
number of standardized tests. This testing program has been con- 
tinued until now it is possible to make a broad survey of test results 
and their possible usages over a period of years. The most significant 
test seems to be the so-called psychological examination. The Thur- 
stone Test IV was used from 1921-1924. The Psychological Exami- 
nation prepared by the American Council on Education has been 
used since that time. Because the testing program has used two differ- 
ent tests it was thought advisable to run a correlation between the 
Thurstone and the American Council Test. A correlation of +-.6936 
-+-.0289 was found between the two tests when 147 freshmen were 
used as subjects. The high correlation of the two tests justifies the 
combination of their results in predicting academic success. These 
tests are given only to the entering freshmen in the fall term; there- 
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fore, there are no available test scores for those entering as transfers 
or at any other times. 

Table VI was computed on the basis of the average percentile 
ratings of those students who were in the College or the School of 
Business Administration. The percentiles are on the Thurstone Test 








TABLE VI 
TEST RESULTS AS RELATED TO LENGTH OF TIME ENROLLED 
Over 
QUARTERS ol rials} epepetl el & i o | zo) se Pex) x 








Average percen- 
tile for College |30.9/32. 4/42. 4145-9143-4/39-7/49. 2/52. 3151. 3/58. 4149.6/56.6 163.6) 48.8 
Average percen- 
tile for Bus. 
BOW cciceueas 23. 5/20. 5/42.0/42.1/3'7.314'7-0]45.0/37- 5143-7146. 5/40. 1/56.9|60.5| 51.1 















































through 1924 and on the American Council Test through the enter- 
ing class of the fall term of 1934. An examination of Table VI 
indicates that the average percentile of all those individuals who 
remained at Emory less than one quarter was 30.9 in the College 
and 23.5 in Business Administration. There is a fairly consistent 
trend shown in the table between the length of time enrolled and 
the average percentile. The trend is especially observable at the end 


TABLE VII 


AVERAGE PERCENTILES ON PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST FOR STUDENTS 
ADMITTED AND STUDENTS GRADUATED FROM SIX DIVISIONS 








School College Bus. Medicine Law Theology Graduate 
Average Admin. School 
oto (|| 50.4 44.7 52.1 59.3 48.8 66.4 

Degree AB BS7~ BPh* BBAt MD LLD(JD) BD MA MS 


Average Percentile 65.2 58.4 57-7 59.9 55.0 61.2 48.5 65.8 69.8 





* BPh refers to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 

t BBA refers to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. 
of the third, sixth, ninth and twelfth quarters. The average per- 
centiles in the School of Business Administration are below those 
of the College at practically all periods. 

Table VII shows the average percentile of all individuals who 
entered each of the divisions of the University and the average per- 
centile of those receiving the various degrees. It shows, for instance, 
that all students entering the College had an average percentile of 
50.4. Business Administration students had an average percentile of 
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44.7, The average percentile of those individuals who received the 
A.B. degree was 65.2. It will be noticed that those receiving degrees 
had higher average percentiles than those who did not. 

In Table VIII a comparison is made between the average number 
of quality points per course and the average percentile scores of 


TABLE VIII 


RELATION BETWEEN QUALITY POINTS AND TEST PERCENTILES 
FOR TWO DIVISIONS 








Average quality College Phi Beta 
DOTIES oo: 5s 001s ase O-.99 I-1.99 2-2.99 373-99 4-4.99 5-5.99 6 Kappa 
Average Percentile. 33.4 43.8 54.3 64.1 73.1 2.9 94.1 84.9 


Business Administration 
Average Percentile. 31.8 44.3 55.5 66.4 "5.5 _ 





those making the quality points. Those students whose quality points 
per course average from 0-.99 had an average percentile rating of 
33.4 in the College and 31.8 in the School of Business Administra- 
tion, etc. A rather significant relationship appears in this table. As 
the quality point ratio per course increased there was an accompany- 


TABLE IX 


AVERAGE PERCENTILE SCORES OF STUDENTS RECEIVING DEGREES 
ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENT OF SPECIALIZATION FROM 1929-1938 














UNDERGRADUATE GRADUATE 
DepARTMENT 
Average Average 

Scone Number| Range Seeeontite Number} Range 
| eee 45.0 5 11-83 
ne Ree 53.5 72 5-99 54.0 10 5-97 
Chemistry......... 71.1 72 18-99 73.1 25 34-98 
Economics......... 59.6 29 3-96 65.7 * 31-98 
Education......... 45.0 3 15-75 50.0 I 
Engineering........ 57.3 16 15-92 98.0 2 97-98 
English............ 713.6 47 6-99 78.0 7 15-95 
Dame Ages... ...00:] F803 4 38-69 714.5 2 55-94 
err 89.0 2 79-99 79.0 I 
COS: EDS 67.5 4 26-94 
ere 68.9 38 4-99 64.4 7 13-99 
Mathematics....... 73.9 8 35-99 72.7 2 32-94 
Philosophy........ 55.3 15 I-99 77.0 I 
i 79.77 3 69-99 
Public Affairs...... 77.1 13 46-98 79.0 I 
Pol. Science........ 57.4 42 2-95 
Psychology........ 67.6 II 19-95 78.0 2 62-94 
Romance Lang...... 71.9 18 8-99 84.0 5 75-99 
Sociology.......... 45.6 12 10-99 12.0 2 4-19 
Pre-Med. Science...| 61.8 59 12-99 
Bus. Admin........ 58.5 69 6-98 
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ing increase in the average percentile. This correspondence, in addi- 
tion to a positive correlation of +.5292 +.0103, found between the 
College grades and the test scores of 2193 students, indicates a posi- 
tive predictive trend in the score and academic success. 

The results in Table IX are based on the period of time from 
1929-1938. This table gives a survey of the students according to 
their department of specialization. It gives, by departments, the av- 
erage and range of percentile scores of those students who received 
degrees in the undergraduate and graduate schools. Many more de- 
grees were awarded during this time. The degrees recorded in Table 
IX represent only those students who were in attendance at the in- 
stitution from their freshman year on. The others who received de- 
grees came to the institution after their first quarter as freshmen. 
This table could not be based on an earlier period of time because 
there were no clearly defined departmental specializations up to this 
time. The period of time represents the interval after the division of 
the University into Junior and Senior College Divisions. The table 
indicates that the Department of Bible awarded degrees to 5 stu- 
dents whose average percentile was 45 and whose percentiles ranged 
from 11-83. 


TABLE X 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTILE RATINGS WITH AVERAGE QUALITY 
POINTS PER COURSE AND DEGREE 





























| Put 
PERCE. 99 ae me 3-3-99|4-4.995-5.99| 6 | AB| BS | BPh/ BBA| Bera 
Kappa 
O- 9 | 23.8] 11.8] 4.1 9 3-6) 2.9] F-4) 2.6 
10-19 | 16.5] 11.3 | 8.5 | 6.7 | 2.7 4.5| 8.8) 8.3) 6.6] 1.0 
20-29 | 12.5] 11.1 |] 8.5 | 4.9] 5.3 5.7; 7.6) 7.9] 4.6 
40-40) | 15-3) 13.6] 10:7 | 6.3 | 3.9 7.3) 7.6] 4.71 9.3 
40-49 | 8.9] 11.0] 9.0] 6.0] 5.3] 6.3 8.2] 7.6] 9.3) 9.3] 4.1 
50-59 | 7.9] 11.6 | 12.8] 11.0] 7.4] 9.4 9.8] 13.7] 9.8] 13.9] 4.1 
60-69 | 7.5] 7.7 | 11.4 / 14.6 | 9.5 | §.2 7.9] 14.9} 9.8} 12.6] 3.1 
70-79 | 4.4, 8.8] 13.7 | 13.7 | 15.9 | 13.5 | 12.§] 14.2] 11.5] 12.1] 13.9] 14.4 
80-89 | 4.2| 8.0] 10.7 | 15.7 | 20.6 | 16.7 | 12.5] 15.9] 11.1] 13.5] 15.9] 21.7 
90-99 | 3-0} §.2] 10.2 | 18.3 | 29.6 | 48.9 | 75.0] 22.9) 15.3] 17.2] 11.3] 51.0 
0-49 | 73.0] 58.8 | 41.8 | 26.7 | 17.0] 6.3 | — | 29.3] 33-5] 37-6] 32.4] 5.1 
50-99 | 27.0) 41.2 | 58.2 | 73.3 | 83.0 | 93.7 [100.0] 70.7) 66.5| 62.4] 67.6] 94.9 























Table X attempts to show the relationship of test results to the ac- 
complishments of the individuals. The percentiles were divided into 
deciles and against these deciles was placed the per cent of indi- 
viduals who averaged a certain number of quality points per course, 
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who obtained degrees, who were elected to Phi Beta Kappa. There 
seems to be a fair degree of correspondence between test scores and 
accomplishment. For instance, in the lowest ranges of average quality 
points per course, i.e., 0-.99, reading from the top of the column 
toward the bottom, 23.8 per cent of those making these low quality 
point scores were ranked in the lowest decile, 16.5 per cent ranked 
in the next decile, etc. It will be noticed that the percentages de- 
crease as we get to the higher deciles. The correspondence is excel- 
lent in the higher ranges of average quality points. At the very 
bottom of the table the percentiles are divided into two groups, from 
0-49 and from 50-99. The first group represents the percentiles be- 
low the median and the second group represents those percentiles 
from the median on up. This division indicates that those making 
the lowest average quality points per course fall mainly in the lower 
half. As the average quality points per course increase there is found 
a definite trend toward a larger percentage of scores in the upper 
half. A study of the relationship of percentiles to degrees shows that 
a few individuals in the lowest deciles are awarded degrees but that 
the largest percentage of those receiving degrees falls in the upper 
half of the percentile scores. The tests cannot predict for single in- 
dividuals, but for the group as a whole the test results are significant. 
The variability of the scores does not invalidate the use of the tests. 
No single criterion can give 100 per cent predictive value, but the 
tests do give a good indication of what may be expected of the 
student. 
SUMMARY 


The following results might be significant to the college faculty 
and administrative officials for the purpose of making revisions in 
the curriculum and in carrrying on vocational guidance: 

1. One out of every three who entered the College during the 
period from 1919-1934 was graduated with a bachelor’s degree. The 
School of Business Administration gave degrees to 24 per cent of its 
students. The Graduate School granted degrees to 64 per cent of its 
regular students. The schools of Law and Medicine graduated 56 and 
77 per cent respectively. The Theology School gave degrees to 50 
per cent of its regular students. 

2. Fifty-three per cent of the students who enter as new students 
in the College fail to enter the Senior College. In Business Admin- 
istration 61 per cent fail to advance into the Senior College. 
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3. Although the students who make the lowest average quality 
points per course drop out more rapidly than the others, it is never- 
theless true that a number of the best students do not stay until they 
obtain a degree. 

4, The testing program, if considered over the whole period, 
gives significant data. It may not work in particular cases. A correla- 
tion of +.53 between test results and grades for a large number of 
students shows that there is a positive predictive trend. Relating the 
test results to length of enrolment gives several conclusions worth 
considering. There is a constant rise in percentile scores from the 
first through the twelfth quarter. It should be noted that at the end 
of the third, sixth, and ninth quarters the scores are higher than for 
the preceding quarters; they are also higher than those for the fol- 
lowing quarters with one exception. This means that a number of 
good students drop out at the end of their freshman, sophomore or 
junior year. It should be stated that some leaving at these times enter 
the professional schools. 

5. There seems to be a difference in the test results made by stu- 
dents entering the different schools of the University. With one ex- 
ception those students who receive degrees ranked higher in the test 
results than the average of all students in a particular division. 

6. Test results rise with an increase in the average number of 
quality points per course. 

7. There is a large range in the test scores of those students who 
receive degrees. The general average, however, is fairly high. The 
range in some departments is greater than in other departments. 
Students receiving their graduate degrees average higher test scores 
than those receiving bachelor degrees; however, there were several 


departmental exceptions. 
—Volume 15, Number 1 





MECHANICAL AIDS IN RECORD KEEPING 


GEORGE R. Moon 


HE TOPIC, “Mechanical Aids in Record Keeping,” divides itself 
| pec naturally into several subtopics: filing accessories; 
record duplication devices; card sorting, counting and listing; and 
certain miscellaneous machines that are commonly available, such 
as the mimeograph and multigraph, addressograph, adding and cal- 
culating machines, and typewriters, with such improvements as the 
ediphone and dictaphone. At the University of Illinois we have even 
considered the teletype for better connections between Chicago and 
Urbana. ' 

This paper will discuss the general topics of filing, duplicating rec- 
ords, and card sorting and counting. Mention must also be made of 
the ever useful mimeograph and for smaller quantities, the “Ditto.” 
The latter is more adaptable to colored work, charts, etc., but it is not 
as speedy as is the mimeograph. If available the multigraph is rec- 
ommended for form letters—oftentimes with a good piece of work- 
manship one can scarcely distinguish between typed and multi- 
gtaph copy. Where the registrar is also the alumni secretary, an ad- 
dressograph is almost a necessity. The saving on the addressographing 
of 500 envelopes as compared with work done on the typewriter or 
by long hand is considerable. Where the college ranks its students 
or in any way computes the averages, either of its own students or of 
applicants for admission, an electric calculator is very important. 
Either the Monroe or Marchant serves the purpose well. One may 
multiply double columns, accumulating the totals and dividing to 
find the average without clearing the machine. These machines are 
very durable; for seven years my own Monroe has seen very steady 
use, in most of the departmental offices as well as my own, requiring 
only one cleaning and no repairs. 

Filing with all its accessory tasks is a rather important phase of the 
registrar’s work. Records must be kept safely and securely, but not so 
well that they cannot be found when needed. Every filing system of 
my acquaintance has as its base the good old alphabet, and as long as 
students continue to go by names rather than numbers the alphabet 
will probably retain its importance. 

There are, of course, numerical filing systems. At the University of 
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Illinois a numerical plan is used for admission credentials. As a stu- 
dent comes into residence, he is assigned a number, which is placed 
on the permanent record card. The credits presented for admission 
are placed in an envelope bearing this number, the envelope then be- 
ing filed according to number. In other words, each year finds several 
thousand new envelopes placed at the end of the old file, each en- 
velope in numerical order. To locate a set of credits, the clerk refers 
to the permanent record card in the vault, takes the number and 
secures the envelope with the corresponding number. The envelope 
is later refiled by its number. 

Devices to facilitate the handling of permanent record cards have 
been rather numerous. All registrars face this problem, and most of 
them have evolved plans to fit their own situations. A number of 
manufacturers have also become interested in easing the registrar’s 
burden, with, we may assume, the possibility of a slight profit at the 
same time. The idea that most salesmen promote is essentially the 
same—i.e., the visible record. Basically the various schemes are iden- 
tical. 

The Kardex plan has been selected as illustrative of the principle 
of the visible record. It involves a case holding a number of sliding 
trays. On each of these trays lie forty or more of the record cards, the 
number of cards depending on their size. The cards overlap slightly 
so that about 14 inch of each is visible. On this “‘visible’’ margin is 
placed the student’s name, number, classification and other pertinent 
information. This visible portion is covered by celluloid or a similar 
transparent substance to protect the card from wear and dirt. The in- 
formation to appear on this visible part may be placed on the card 
itself or it may be typed on a slip designed for the purpose, which 
device is made necessary by the difficulty in typing along the edge of 
a card. Remington Rand supplies a card made to overcome this diffi- 
culty, since about an inch is detached after typing. 

The trays fit into cabinets, both vertical and horizontal types being 
available. Each cabinet is designed to hold as many as sixteen of these 
trays and will thus hold from 640 to 1000 cards, depending on the 
size of the card. Most standard sizes, from 3” by 5” to 9” by 11”, 
can be accommodated. The ordinary sixteen-try cabinet costs slightly 
over $100. 

The Visible Record idea has much ‘Eye Appeal.” If it is set up in 
a registrar's office to include all of the students in residence and used 
in combination with the University of Chicago rubber stamp record- 
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ing system, the cost of installation would be easily justified. I should 
recommend a straight alphabetical arrangement of all students in 
residence, transferring those who graduate or leave and inserting the 
new enrollees. Most visible schemes are highly adaptable for such a 
plan, although they require practice for the most efficient results. The 
Kardex program has a pocket, into which the card is inserted. Addi- 
tional information about a student may be inserted on the back of the 
preceding pocket, thus making the file more useful for ready refer- 
ence. Furthermore, the pockets themselves may be slid along the tray, 
making it possible to insert cards in new places when the Autumn 
registration juggles the alphabetical picture. 

The plan has certain minor disadvantages. The case of permanent 
records should be kept in the vault and the trays then carried out to 
be worked on—or if the vault space were large enough, a case on 
rollers could be wheeled into the vault at night. 

Other possible disadvantages might include the time involved in 
educating the faculty to refrain from handling the trays, since one 
who is unfamiliar with their operation may cause tearing of the fold- 
ets (pockets) by improper insertion of the cards. The typing in of 
grades, course titles or information of a general nature, such as dis- 
ciplinary action and honors, involves removing the card from its 
pocket and subsequently replacing it. The plan would call for the use 
of rubber stamps in listing courses, with the recording of grades in 
pen and ink, as is done at the University of Chicago. 

The second general topic to be discussed is duplication of records. 

It may be safely stated that every registrar issues transcripts, and it 
has been agreed upon as to what should appear on a transcript. The 
methods of making transcripts are almost as numerous as the colleges 
in the nation, however. I have here the report prepared by a commit- 
tee of the American Association of College Registrars under the 
chairmanship of Ira Smith of the University of Michigan and printed 
in the Bulletin of July 1934. Mr. Smith lists a variety of methods, 
and among these should be mentioned the typewriter, the blueprint, 
tracing cloth and so-called B-W process methods, the Leica camera 
method, the photostat and the dexigraph process. 

The University of Illinois in Urbana has a complete dexigraphing 
set-up, which receives a very thorough work-out at the close of every 
session. The deans of most of the colleges desire records of their stu- 
dents, which means the making of several thousand transcripts. Three 
to four hundred can be made in one hour. Each student’s complete 
record is dexigraphed, the dean being supplied with a copy within a 
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few days after the grades are received in the office. During the se- 
mester there is a fairly constant stream of requests for transcripts, 
and during the summer this demand becomes quite heavy. The equip- 
ment is also of use to us here in the Chicago Departments. The deans 
of the Colleges of Pharmacy and Dentistry are supplied with dexi- 
graphed records at the close of each semester. The equipment is 
rented, and with complete services the rental amounts to approximate- 
ly $20 per month. The total cost per transcript, including office help, 
all materials and rental, is under seven cents. 

The dexigraph equipment has much to recommend it if the num- 
ber of transcripts is large enough to justify the investment. It is pos- 
sible also to arrange with Remington Rand to have the work done, 
the per card cost depending on the number to be copied, and ranging 
from five to seven cents. The results are, I believe, very satisfactory 
from the receiver's angle, although the black background makes it 
difficult to read the notations of the office clerks when one evaluates 
a transcript. The machine is simple to operate, speedy and eco- 
nomical, and anyone with reasonable intelligence and dexterity can 
learn to operate it in fifteen minutes or so. 

The Remington Rand Company has perfected a small dexigraph 
outfit which does not require a dark room or elaborate equipment. 
They expect to sell this machine outright and believe that it will satis- 
fy the needs of the average college. The estimated complete price is 
$100. 

Every registrar has probably dreamed of a machine that would 
automatically sort his class cards at the start and close of each quarter 
or semester and faithfully record the grades in the proper place. With 
a relatively small group of students this task is not very serious, but 
when one deals with thousands of students, each one taking four or 
five courses, the manual labor is considerable. The machines devel- 
oped by Powers and Hollerith have been used by some schools for 
years, at least for certain purposes. The general idea behind the two 
systems is the same—a card with columns of numbers which are 
punched out and an automatic sorter and counter that produces any 
combination of cards desired. The Hollerith card has 80 columns, 
while the Powers can boast of only 45. A stack of cards can be fed 
into the machine, which will automatically proceed to print a list, giv- 
ing the names on each card and whatever information is desired. 

Both the University of Chicago and the University of Illinois make 
extensive use of this equipment for their statistics and for their re- 
search. The physical plant departments also make use of the punch 
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cards for keeping account of various jobs, time spent by workmen 
and cost of materials. In the making of statistical reports the cards 
have proved to be highly serviceable. Certain factual information con- 
cerning a student is punched on a card—classification, age, sex, re- 
ligion, residence and parental occupation are examples. Analysis of 
the student body can then be made in a relatively short time and the 
results placed in tabular form for presentation to the president or for 
publication. For statistical studies involving any large number of 
cases, the punch cards are almost a necessity. Studies of student ac- 
complishments using high school grades, test scores, college grades 
and various data of a personal nature may all be included, and the 
record may be made cumulative in that the grades of each session or 
year may be added at the appropriate time. Once the cards are 
punched, and this is an operation which is surprisingly speedy, one 
can sort out any classification desired and have all cards counted at 
the same time. The operator must have his data sheets prepared and 
must compute his correlations, although there are machines for this 
purpose also. 

These machines have been applied to the registration problems of 
certain universities. In general the idea has been to use a punch card 
as a class card. The proper number of cards for all limited enrolment 
courses are prepared in advance. There is a duplicating device on the 
punch machine whereby one card, properly punched, will duplicate 
these punches on as many other cards as are desired. The student 
takes his class card, fills in his name and returns it. Once the name is 
punched on the card, the machine will make class lists automatically 
and place on the lists any of the information contained on the card. 

I feel it my duty to issue a warning. We have all heard of “tech- 
nocracy.” Mechanical aids in the registrar's office should be welcomed 
and should be used wherever the saving in expense justifies the in- 
vestment, or where the increase in accuracy or the convenience to 
those whom we are servicing makes the change advisable. However, 
we must not become slaves of the machine. We must beware of be- 
coming too mechanical. Most students even now look on their school 
registrar as a sort of metal robot. I cannot but hope, however, that we 
will continue to keep enough of human personal feeling in our work 
to prevent our presidents and boards of control from discarding us 
entirely and putting in our place a sort of newspaper press machine, 
into which the student feeds his preliminary credits and tuition, and 


out of which, four years later, rolls a diploma. 
—Volume 15, Number 1 














THE FOLKLORE OF EDUCATION’ 


S. J. McCrACKEN 


OLKLORE, for the purposes of this paper, may be defined as fol- 

lows: Folklore is made up of the traditional beliefs, sayings, 
superstitions and prejudices which are preserved unreflectively 
among a people. 

Under such a definition, do we have a folklore of education? 
Concerning education, are there beliefs, sayings, prejudices, not to 
mention superstitutions, which are held unreflectively among our 
people? 

Before attempting to answer this question, perhaps it would be 
helpful to list some of the beliefs commonly held: 


1. The making of education available, at public expense, to all chlidren 
will guarantee the successful operation of a democracy. 

2. An education guarantees economic security with short hours and 
easy work. 

3. An education guarantees social security. 

4, Any child, while he may be ‘‘slow,” can master a university course 
of study and should be permitted to continue in school until he has 
finished the course. 

5. The symbol of an education is a college degree. 


I think we can all agree that the beliefs just named are definitely 
parts of our folklore concerning education. However, there are 
other beliefs which, while not held by the people generally, are 
held none less unreflectively by rather large groups of people. Some 
of them are: 


1. We are spending too much money on education. 

2. Only potential scholars should be educated at the expense of the 
state. 

3. The teaching of religion and morals must not be tolerated in the 
public schools. 

4, A public school at any level, since it is maintained at public ex- 
pense, is under obligation to admit all who have completed the 
next lower school, but it is under no obligation to adjust or modify 
its offerings to meet individual needs. 


* Paper presented at the 1939 meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Association of 
Registrars, branch of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
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5. If one may judge by the curriculum in the typical liberal arts col- 
lege, little recognition should be given to the social, economic and 
political conditions of the present day, no matter how basically 
different they may be from those existing when the curriculum was 
first formulated. 


Although one might challenge the accuracy of many of the above 
statements, no one would deny that each belief recited is held by 
many respectable and intelligent people. This being the case, there- 
fore, it would seem not only logical but imperative that educators, 
whether they be teachers or administrators, recognize the implica- 
tions involved and set about dealing realistically with them. 

Let us look for a moment at the first belief, which has to do with 
the relationship between education and democracy. It is almost a 
universal belief that universal education will guarantee a successful 
democracy. When the census is taken, the percentage of “illiteracy” 
is determined. If the percentage of illiteracy is low, our reasoning 
would run something like this: With only a few illiterate citizens, 
the vast majority are literate; if literate, they are educated; if educated, 
they will examine critically all proposals. They will judge only after 
thorough consideration and discussion; they will not follow any 
demagogue, who appeals to prejudice, to passion or to selfish interest. 
In conclusion, therefcre, the democratic way of life is safe. 

The prompt rejoinder would be that education involves much 
more than just knowing how to read and write. But are we ready 
to say that attendance at school far beyond the time necessary to 
learn to read and write will more than occasionally produce the 
educated man ‘“‘whose mind reacts correctly to his environment’’? 

Dr. Woodbridge, shortly before he resigned his administrative 
work as Dean of the Graduate Faculties at Columbia University, 
stated that “‘after seventeen years as head of what is in numbers 
the largest, and in reputation not the least, graduate school in 
America, I am certain of at least one thing—marked and progressive 
decrease in the intellectual maturity of those graduates of our 
American colleges who present themselves for advanced scholarly 
study.” If this is true of those who go on to graduate school, what 
about those who leave school at some lower level? 

In his book, In the Shadow of Tomorrow, Professor Huizinga, 
a Professor of History at Leydon University, devotes one chapter to 
the thesis that, in the civilizations of the western world, judgment 
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is weakening. In another chapter he seeks to prove the decline of the 
critical spirit. 

Whether or not such judgments or opinions are accurate, there 
seems to be ground for the charge or admission that schools are not 
turning out citizens who are educated to think and act in such 
ways as will guarantee the preservation and the perpetuation of the 
democratic way of life. 

Many would not agree as to the cause for this development, and 
many would question the truthfulness of these statements. Be that 
as it may, surely few will deny that, in view of what is happening in 
Japan and Germany, literacy and education alone are not dependable 
as bulwarks against the foes of democracy. 

As to the changes which should be made in the curricula, methods 
and philosophy of our educational system to enable it to produce 
better citizens, there would again be great, if not violent, differences 
of opinion. The one thing upon which all seem to agree is that 
students should be taught to think—think critically and logically 
—in order to reach sound conclusions. For a generation or more 
we have conducted our schools on the assumption that this could be 
done by the observance of the scientific method or, as Kilpatrick says, 
by “‘testing thot.” 

The belief or the judgment that the teaching and the learning 
of the scientific method is the only needful thing is being abandoned 
only very slowly and very grudgingly. Gradually, and certainly not 
quickly enough, there is emerging the feeling, if not the judgment, 
that it is not enough to learn scientific principles and to study how 
they should be applied. As John Dewey insists, there must be de- 
veloped alongside our capacity to think a philosophy, an ethics which 
will not only raise the question, “Is this right?”’ but which will also 
develop the ideals, attitudes and character enabling one to measure 
values. Nor can these values apply only to the individual himself. 
They must apply also to the group of which he is a part. 

As Edwin A. Lee puts it, “The essence of Education in a democ- 
tacy is the resultant power to choose wisely from a great variety of 
possibilities, whether they be in the realm of politics or recreation 
or general education or vocation.” The great objective of public edu- 
cation, then, is to feed into adult life a constant flow of youth trained 
to make decisions wisely in terms of the conditions which they face.” 

In our determination to separate church and state and in our in- 
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sistence that religion be driven from the public schools, we have, at 
least by implication, ignored the importance of religion as a fac- 
tor in the making of good citizens. We need to be reminded of the 
true purpose of an education, which was so aptly phrased by an old 
Irish woman when she said, “I am sending Micky to school to make 
a good man of him.” 

Other items in our folklore of education are important, but be- 
cause of the limitations of this paper, only one or two of them 
will be discussed. 

If one believes that no one should go to school who cannot be 
benefited by the schools as they now are organized, that the schools 
should not be modified as to offerings, and that the educational 
philosophy should not be changed to meet the needs of those who 
are not potential scholars, then perhaps too much money is being 
spent on schools and perhaps too many people are going to college. 

In many quarters it is still fashionable and popular to “deplore 
clogging our classes with incompetents” and to become greatly dis- 
tressed because youngsters are going to college “who do not under- 
stand at all the use of negative quantities in algebra, or who make 
continued mistakes in grammar, spelling and sentence structure.” 
We are seldom told that Lord Macaulay and the late President Eliot 
of Harvard both admitted their inability to pass an examination in 
simple algebra. We are inclined to look upon Rupert Hughes as a 
very wicked man for uncovering in the life of the Father of his 
Country much of the same ignorance of grammar which we find in 
many college freshmen. David Starr Jordan, ex-president of Stan- 
ford University, tells of a boy so deficient in English that his gradua- 
tion was a matter of doubt. ‘‘As this youngster seemed to have other 
requirements of a useful citizen, we gave him a diploma, anyway. 
His name was Herbert Hoover.” 

No one would advocate turning out engineers, doctors and lawyers 
who are not trained and competent. But the state-supported college 
or university is a public institution; it should be looked upon as 
service institution and not as a sieve. No publicly supported hospital 
would choose to admit only those who would most easily and 
rapidly respond to treatment. And the college supported by taxes 
from the farmer, the laboring man and the small business man 
refuses admission to graduates of public high schools at its own peril. 
Whether it be the taxpayers of Colorado, Wyoming, Texas or Mon- 
tana, they are going to see to it that their children have a chance at 
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an enducation beyond the high school level. Either laws will be 
passed requiring the tax-supported schools to admit high school 
graduates, or appropriations will be withheld from the schools set- 
ting up barriers. New schools will be established that are imbued 
with the spirit of service. 

No young man of seventeen or eighteen years of age is educated. 
Further, there is no place for him in our economic structure. What, 
then, are we to do with these young men and women who are not 
potential scholars? Most of us will agree that schools could be or- 
ganized in such a way to give knowledge and training to all young 
people. Only tradition, inertia and the lack of courage, energy and 
imagination postpone their establishment. 

If we are interested in perpetuating the democratic way of life, 
those responsible for the education of youth must adopt the method 
of the tailor and try to make the school fit the child instead of in- 


sisting that the child fit the conventionally organized school. 
—Volume 15, Number 1 





WHAT NEXT IN COLLEGE EDUCATION? 


E. H. HEREFORD 


CASUAL study of the colleges of the nation will reveal a con- 
A stant struggle to ever increase in size. The small college adver- 
tises its benefits as a small college to get more students and to be- 
come a large institution. The large school has attempted to show the 
advantages to be had in a larger institution. As long as any industry 
has an ever increasing raw material, this condition exists. This situa- 
tion will not continue in the United States. There are 100,000 fewer 
students in public elementary schools of the nation this year than 
last. This decrease has been noted since 1930, which was an all- 
time peak in elementary school enrolment. The birth rate has been 
falling since 1921. There was a decline of 7.7 per cent in the ele- 
mentary school enrolment of the nation during the decade from 
1925-26 to 1935-36. Many of our leading cities showed a loss in 
scholastic population this year over last. The diminution will reach 
the eighth grade this year and the college in about five more years. 
The following table of every one hundred persons in the United 
States shows the decrease in youth in relation to the population as a 
whole in the past fifty years: 


Population Distribution by Ages in the United States 


1880 1900 1920 1930 
MMR 8 ec od ara vac iets Beratave Bre 47.1 43.5 40.2 38.2 
<UL I SEO Ae ee a PAD ee es 31.3 32.3 32.2 31.5 
12 5 EES eo Rn ogee Mii eee oe te 18.1 19.7 22.6 24.5 
RS PENNIES: oie ic cic ass 'o is ats aicenensiounrc 3.5 4.2 4.8 5.8 


By 1940 there will be one-fifth fewer children under ten years of 
age in the United States than there were in 1930. 
What does this mean? 


1. Fewer teachers will be needed. 

2. Professional schools may have to limit the number of lawyers, engi- 
neers, architects and other professional people to be trained. 

3. Social security will compete more aggressively with education for 
public funds. 

4. With smaller families and better incomes more children are likely 
to go to private schools. Today private schools have a larger pro- 
portion of all school chlidren (9 per cent) than they did in 1920. 
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Of course I recognize that only 11 per cent of those between 
eighteen and twenty-one years of age are in college. When we admit, 
however, that the cash customers are the ones the colleges desire 
and when we remember that probably less than 3 per cent of the 
families of this country receive an annual income of $5,000 and that 
probably 80 per cent receive not more than $2,000 annually, it is 
easy to see why all of the colleges have been fishing in one “small 
pound.” 

You will say that it is still possible and even popular to work 
one’s way through college. The college, however, cannot operate 
with too many working students and, too, the depression has made 
it difficult for them to secure work. 

Many private colleges have seen their endowments shrink in the 
last decade, and they have found that cash customers are better 
than endowment. 

Because of the desire and need for more students who pay cash, 
many colleges have admitted and kept students who were neither pre- 
pared to do nor capable of doing college work. With the decline 
in the birth rate, affecting especially the upper financial bracket, the 
scramble for these students in the future looks very interesting in- 
deed. I am afraid we are soon to see competition for students in gen- 
eral as strong as it now is for athletes. With the ever increasing 
number of students in the immediate past no school seems to have all 
of the students it wishes, notwithstanding the fact that the present 
enrolment in the colleges and universities of the United States is 
over five times as large as it was at the beginning of the century. We 
hear about the waiting list at colleges. The only one I have seen, 
however, is in the Dean’s office because colleges have admitted those 
who were not prepared and has kept them after they have proven 
themselves incompetent. 

Ours has been an aristocracy of learning by families. I recognize 
that the poor boys have made many exceptions to this rule but, in 
general, those who were able to pay for a college education at- 
tended and those who couldn’t, though mentally more capable in 
many instances, were denied the privilege. President Eliot said in his 
inaugural address at Harvard in 1869 that “The poor and the rich 
students are equally welcome here, provided that with their poverty 
or their wealth they bring capacity, ambition, and purity.” This state- 
ment, however, did not make it possible for the poor to attend 
Harvard. 
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The school systems of the future must combine the Jeffersonian 
and the Jacksonian ideas. All of the people must have an equal op- 
portunity for education in the lower grades. This is being very well 
done now. At the top we must, as Jefferson said, ‘‘cull from every 
condition of our people the national aristocracy of talent and virtue.” 
We must make higher education available for those who are able 
to profit therefrom and cease wasting the professor's time and the 
school’s money on those who cannot. Some might say that the state 
school with tax support will receive all of the benefits in this changed 
situation. I am not so sure of this. Those of middle age have always 
produced the goods to care for the dependents. Formerly these 
dependents were largely children and the problem a personal one. 
Now our dependents are in the old age group, and social security and 
old age pensions are going to compete strongly with education for 
public funds. This is going to create a serious problem for the sup- 
port of higher education, for here is where the first curtailment will 
be made. If the private schools cease enlarging their plants and lend 
their support to endowment and endowed scholarships, they will 
be in an excellent position to leave the ‘‘small pond” and to go out 
into the big 80 per cent, bringing in those boys and girls who have 
“talent and virtue” and thereby rendering a service to those who 
could not otherwise attend college. The tax-supported colleges will 
not, as a rule, have these endowed scholarships. 

The decrease in available new students should bring about more 
educational guidance. On the basis of high school records and new 
tests, students’ interests and abilities will be determined and a proper 
course mapped out. The student will not be required to mark time 
in areas where he is already far ahead of his fellows nor will he be 
required to take courses for which he is obviously not prepared. 
The proof of this need is that about 25 per cent of our freshmen 
do not come back as sophomores. When the colleges recognize that 
their enrolment depends on finding and guiding the students’ in- 
terests, this large loss will be materially reduced through a better 
adaptation of courses and with no sacrifice in standards. This large 
loss may also be reduced by providing freshmen with the best 
teachers rather than with those who are new and inexperienced or 
who are even graduate students. 

One of the most interesting surveys on the college level in the 
last several years is that conducted by the Carnegie Foundation in 
the colleges of Pennsylvania. A uniform blanket test was devised 
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that would measure the achievements of students of varying abilities. 
This type of test will enable us to check on the strength or weakness 
of our students and consequently on our institutions, and will thereby 
enable us to rechart and redirect our college courses. With these 
tests we can now, for the first time, accurately appraise the mental 
equipment of large numbers of students. With the aid of these and 
similar tests student mortality should be materially reduced. 

The college enrolment may be enlarged by taking the college 
to the student rather than having the student come to college. This 
may be done by establishing more junior colleges which will enable 
many students previously unable to leave home to secure two years 
of college work. There is now a very definite trend toward the 
junior college. 

I believe the next generation will see: 


1. Smaller college enrolments. 

2. A plan to offer college education to many who are denied that 
privilege today. 

3. More scientific and systematic guidance. 

4, Fewer universities and colleges and more junior colleges. 

5. Increased individual college instruction. 


—Volume 15, Number 1 








TABULATING MACHINES AND UNIVERSITY 
STATISTICS 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 


HE OFFICE of the Registrar at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has used tabulating machines for over a decade. The tabu- 
lating machine is primarily one that counts or adds digits by means 
of electrical contacts made where holes have been punched at ap- 
propriate places on cards. The first piece of equipment was a vertical 
sorter whose efficiency was equaled by its noise and which was known 
by the members of the staff as the “thrashing machine.’ At the 
present time the machines are no longer a part of the equipment 
of the Registrar’s office but are in an independent department, which 
renders service to the entire institution. All statistics dealing with 
enrolment or student accounting are compiled wholly on tabulating 
machines under the direction of the head of this department. The 
office of the Registrar stands in a preferred position and receives, at 
certain periods in the year, priority in the assignment of the use of 
the machines. All statistics published by the Office of the Registrar, 
in addition to those dealing with enrolment and including such items 
as grade distributions, fraternity averages and accrediting of second- 
ary schools, are in great measure the results of work done on the 
machines. 
The Registrar’s office publishes each year, as of October 12, a dis- 
tribution of first semester enrolment figures under the following 
twelve headings, many of which have several subdivisions: 


1. Enrolment by Schools, Classes, Curricula, and Sex. 

2. Distribution of Freshmen according to Date of Original Matricula- 
tion. 

. Geographical Distribution. 

. Distribution by Ages. 

. Religious Affiliation Distribution. 

. Distribution of Parents’ Occupations. 

. Students Admitted with Advanced Standing from Other Colleges, 
by Schools, Classes, and Curricula. 

. Students Admitted with Advanced Standing from Centers (junior 
colleges operated by The Pennsylvania State College). 

9. Regular Students Attending Summer Session, by Schools, Classes, 

and Curricula. 
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10. Enrolment by Rank in Secondary School Graduating Classes, and 
the Average Grade for Each Group, except Freshmen. 

11. Withdrawals up to October 12 by Classes and Curricula. 

12. Part-Time Student Enrolment (students carrying fewer than twelve 
credits). 


By means of codes, geographical and various other distributions 
may be made in a minimum of time. A specimen of the codes used 
for headings 2, 3, and 5 follows: 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMAN CLASS ACCORDING TO ADMISSIONS 
Code 
Dievile enataicuintnd, Semteent 1988: ooo. < oan ciccwccvvcccascsthvesweseeuees 0 
Newly matriculated, 1938 Summer Session ...........-cccecccccecccecceces 1 
a I FE FI ne b's ck ieavaeseacnsecccesvisacuteanues 2 
Moewly enateicuiated, September 1997... sc cc csseccccnececvvceseseseoeces 3 
Se iia ine wn baie de dns0ssensocenevispenuasaee eens 4 
Diels ae, FINN BOT? oa oo ac ca ccenceverceseensecesensanues 5 
TABLE III TABLE V 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION RELIGIOUS CENSUS 

County Code Code 
RCA Sr aes g erin che cotetete aareeiets 01 Baptiste ccnus er eiaanae tans 01 
SE id's ko aoe nein vane cake 02 | ET PePe re ere 02 
BEMSGHOS 66 Tis ociclo cise unawares 03 CHIStAI> «vce cua encnvancas 03 
OO en re 04 eS | eer rr 04 
SNS svcdensuabacsanwaseens OU 2 ee 05 
DO ic cecannas ce eanueeeNe en 06 eS ae 06 


In order to indicate briefly one use of the machines, the various 
steps involved in registration up to and including the preparation 
of the student’s bill follow. 

The student, after securing the approved schedule from his ad- 
viser, fills in, as part of the registration procedure, a card showing 
course numbers, codes, sections and credits. Each student receives 
a number at the time of original matriculation. These numbers, when 
arranged consecutively, place the students for any given year in 
almost exact alphabetical order. The cards, when filled out, go at 
half hour intervals to the statistical office, where class cards are 
waiting in tub files. 

The information for any given course, as “Section A, English 
Composition 21,” is punched on a class card. From this card others 
can be duplicated automatically. The cards then run through an 
interpreter, which types at the top of the card the name, section, 
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etc., for the course. These cards, in any previously decided quantity, 
are then filed in tub files awaiting the arrival of the student’s sched- 
ule. Master cards for each student, previously prepared, are ready in 
another file. These master cards are prepared in exactly the same 
way as is the original class card. 

When the student’s schedule is received at the statistical office, 
his master card and a class card for each subject are pulled by student 
clerical assistants, and by means of the duplicating punch the stu- 
dent’s name and number are punched and interpreted on them. 
The class cards are then sorted by classes (subjects). 

The office has trained three teams, who work on eight-hour shifts 
during the registration period. Registration ends at noon Wednesday; 
Thursday morning before eight o'clock class cards are available for 
instructors who call for them at the statistical office. 

Just as soon as the class cards are available the work of preparation 
of the student's bill is begun. Cards for all credits and debits for each 
student have been prepared in advance. These items cover such clas- 
sifications as scholarships, dormitory rents, deferred payments (pre- 
viously arranged), and even such minor items as unpaid library 
fines. At the time when the student’s master card is pulled for the 
preparation of his class cards, the various credits and debits are 
removed from the file and placed with his master card. All of the 
cards containing these debits and credits and duplicate class cards 
are arranged alphabetically and then run through a billing machine. 
Bills are printed in triplicate. When the total amount of the bill 
is computed the machine indicates also the total number of credits 
carried, which in some cases has a bearing on the amount of the 
student’s fees. The machine automatically takes care of subtractions 
(credits) but does not indicate them in red ink. Since the items are 
arranged alphabetically by students, these bills are in alphabetical 
order when finished and ready to turn over to the Bursar. 

The Friday of the second week of the semester (one week and 
two days after the opening of College) is usually set aside for the 
collection of fees, and the students have one full day, between 
classes, to report for this purpose. Immediately after the preparation 
of the bill the accounts receivable for every department in the in- 
stitution are run, and a balance is struck the day following the col- 
lection of the fees. Before the installation of these machines the 
College has not struck a true balance at the end of the semester. 

The class cards, when received by the instructor, become his ofh- 
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cial roll and are held by him throughout the semester. At the end 
of the semester he places the grade in the appropriate place, signs 
the card, and returns it to the Registrar’s office. If the instructor cares 
to do so he may use a rubber stamp for his signature or he may use 
only his initials. At the end of the first semester last year 41,394 
grades were received. Each recorder received her grades in alphabeti- 
cal order, and they were recorded in sufficient time to have grade re- 
ports in the United States Mail for all students within a two-week 
period following the end of the semester. 

The admission of students to the freshman class is carried on al- 
most entirely by tabulation machine cards. By punching the date 
when questions were asked of the students or of the high school 
principal it is possible to keep correspondence alive and to send 
follow-up letters with a minimum of effort. Last year more than 2800 
formal applications were submitted, and correspondence for every one 
of these individuals was kept alive by the use of the cards. In no in- 
stance did any student fail to receive a follow-up letter within a two- 
week period if he failed to answer a letter. Every week a tabulation of 
admissions was available for each department head of the College. 

The cuts are used through the courtesy of the International Busi- 


ness Machine Corporation, New York City. 
—Volume 15, Number 1 

















SUMMARIES OF STUDIES REPORTED 


Photographic Equipment and Classes in 170 C olleges 
and Universities 


UGHES, WOLFF & COMPANY, National Advertising and Market- 
H ing, of Rochester, New York, recently made a study of the 
photographic equipment in 170 colleges and universities. The tabu- 
lar information below is based on 126 returns. 


Yes No 

Do you have University Classes in Photography 63 56 
Do you have University Camera Club 70 46 
Facilities for: Developing 89 27 
Printing 88 25 

Enlarging 82 28 

Do you operate Photo-copying Machine 41 54 

Other copying Methods 17 


Photo-copying Machines located in the following departments 
or divisions: 


Registrar's Office (22) Mechanical Arts (1) 
Photographic Bureaus (12) University Store (1) 
Library (8) Stenographic (1) 
Physics (4) Entomology (1) 
Engineering (4) Agriculture (1) 
Printing (3) Research (1) 


A Study of Students Eliminated from Temple 
University in June 1938 
HE OFFICE of the Registrar of Temple University completed an 
Ypres study of students eliminated during the 1937-38 term. 
The study included 331 persons who were not graduated and who 
did not return in September 1938. It aims to suggest some of the 
reasons for elimination and to indicate the total mortality in the 
undergraduate colleges within a single year. 
In a study of this nature, it is difficult to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy all the reasons for elimination without a statement 
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from the students concerned. The investigation was confined, there- 
fore, to phases from items of information which can be interpreted 
from the student’s record. 

Of the 331 students eliminated, 149 or 21 per cent of the total 
enrolment were registered in the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences, 71 or 6 per cent of the total enrolment in Teachers College, 
and 111 or 12 per cent of the total enrolment in the School of Com- 
merce. The total number is slightly over 12 per cent of the total day 
enrolment of the undergraduate colleges. 

According to the College Student Mortality Study by the Office 
of Education,’ 45 per cent of the students enrolled in 25 American 
universities left without transfer or returning at a later date. At Tem- 
ple University this figure drops to 40 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment. This high degree of persistence is probably due to selective 
admissions and the comprehensive list of offerings within the Uni- 
versity. 

Of those eliminated, 145 or 44 per cent, were unaccounted for, 
while 61 or 46 per cent sent transcripts to other colleges, and 38 
or 26 per cent sent transcripts to the professional schools of Temple 
University. 

The median of semester hours earned at the time of departure for 
those who had transcripts sent to professional schools is 64 semester 
hours. This classification occurs only in the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, and suggests that most of these students trans- 
ferred to the Dental School or professional schools requiring two 
years of college training. It appears that most students who trans- 
ferred to other institutions did so during the first two years, while 
most of those who withdrew for unexplained reasons did so at the 
close of or during the first year. Those who had transcripts sent from 
the College of Liberal Arts to professional schools had a median 
gtade average of 2.05, while those that had transcripts to other col- 
leges, had a median grade average of 1.99. 

The ability distribution among the various students who were 
unaccounted for suggests that financial problems, vocational prob- 
lems, or problems of adjustment forced some potentially good stu- 
dents to withdraw. 

If there are any questions suggested by this material which de- 


* McNeely, John H., College Student Mortality, Bulletin 937, No. 11, Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1938. 
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serves further study, they are these: (1) For what reasons do stu- 
dents of good ability and good records transfer from the under- 
graduate colleges to other institutions? (2) What is the success 
of those who transfer from Temple University to other institutions? 
(3) What percentage of students who transfer to Temple Uni- 
versity are eliminated and what in general is the quality of the work 
of all transfers? (4) What reasons are attributed to the withdrawal 
of those students within the “unaccounted for’’ classification who 
are, on the basis of the measures at hand, potentially good students? 

Copies of the complete study are available in mimeograph form 
and can be procured from the Registrar, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Economic Status of 46,000 College Alumni 
in the United States 


ow Do college graduates fare after they leave college? 

From 46,000 college alumni graduated from 31 institutions 
of higher learning throughout the United States from 1928 to 1935 
the Office of Education, Department of the Interior, has obtained 
some of the answers. The college alumni study, directed by Dr. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, Office of Education Specialist in Higher Educa- 
tion, was conducted with emergency relief funds by 31 co-operating 
universities. The following significant facts which the survey re- 
vealed were reported today by John W. Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education: 

Age at Graduation—The typical college graduation age for 
alumni reporting was 22 years. 

Marital Status—College men tend to marry earlier and in larger 
proportion than college women. Western college graduates marry 
sooner and in larger proportion than college men from any other sec- 
tion of the United States. 

Children—The largest proportion of children is found in the 
families of western men alumni and the smallest proportion in the 
families of eastern women alumni. Married alumni who have no 
children are represented by 57 per cent of the men and 61 per cent 
of the women. Children resulting from marriage of 12,233 men grad- 
uates number 7727; from marriage of 6359 women 3463. 

Divorce—The divorce rate among college alumni is low, com- 
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pared with that of the country as a whole. The alumni rate in this 
study over the eight-year period is 19 divorces per 1000 marriages. 
More college women than college men are divorced. 

Residence—More than half of the men and women graduates 
in this study now live in metropolitan cities of 100,000 population or 
more. 

Rents—Younger graduates one and two years out of college 
tend to live with relatives and pay no rent. Typically, a young man 
just out of college pays from $19 to $25 per month for living ac- 
commodations His rentals increase annually from $1 to $3 per month 
until after eight years he is paying $38 per month. College women 
find rents for living quarters slightly higher at first, increasing to 
$34 a month after eight years. 

Undergradutae Majors—Engineering and business administration 
are the most popular undergraduate majors for men. Women gradu- 
ates majored most largely in education and English. 

Em ployment—Men tend to find work eventually that is in line 
with their specialization in college. Women find their work less in 
line with their major college study. 

Self-Help—Sixty-eight per cent of the men and 43 per cent of the 
women earned from one-fourth to all of their college expenses. 

Graduate Study—One-half of both men and women alumni in 
classes 1928 through 1935 continued later with graduate study. 

Graduate Majors—The most popular graduate majors were medi- 
cine, law, education, business, chemistry and economics for men, and 
education, English, sociology, history, Romance languages and home 
economics for women. 

Extension Work—One of every eight men and one of every five 
women co-operating in this study reported having taken extension 
courses. 

Degrees—Three-fourths of the men and seven-eighths of the 
women hold one degree only, either the bachelor’s degree or first 
professional degree. 

First Jobs—Personal initiative plus experience prior to gradua- 
tion account for half of the placement of college graduates in first 
jobs. 

Why Chosen—Thirty-five per cent of the women and 27 per 
cent of the men reported choosing their first jobs because the work 
was the kind they wanted. Thirty per cent of the men and 19 per 
cent of the women were unable to find the work they wanted. 
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Unemployment—Fifty-eight per cent of the men graduates and 
61 per cent of the women graduates have never been idle at all 
since graduation. Graduates of the 1932 class were out of employ- 
ment for the longest periods. 

Relief—Ninety-eight per cent of the men alumni and 99 per cent 
of the women alumni have never been on relief. 

Em ployment—Ninety-six per cent of all the men and 93 per cent 
of all the women reporting were either permanently or temporarily 
employed. After the first year out of college about three-fourths 
of both men and women find gainful employment. About one-sixth 
of the graduates either continue graduate study for higher degrees, 
or, in the case of women, marry and become homemakers. After 
eight years most of the men are employed (97.9 per cent) few are 
studying for advanced degrees (1 per cent) and 37 per cent of the 
women have become homemakers. 

Owners—After graduation 10 per cent of the men start out in a 
business or profession of their own. After eight years 31 per cent 
are independent of employers. In the West 9.5 per cent of the 
women one year out of college own their own businesses. The pro- 
portion increases until after eight years 19 per cent are established 
as Owners or part owners. 

Em ployees—Fifty-three per cent of the college men found work 
after graduation as clerks or unskilled workers. Of the women 
graduates 52 per cent began with the clerical types of work. 

Salaries—The salary scale of men alumni is higher than that 
of women alumnz although older women receive more than younger 
men generally. The average college man out of school one year 
receives a typical salary of $1,314; the graduate out of school two 
years $1,455; three years, $1,551; four years $1,684; five years, 
$1,847; six years $2,008; seven years $2,138 and eight years, $2,383. 
Women graduates receive salaries ranging from $1,092 the first year 
out of college to $1,606 the eighth year. 

Investments—Seventy-seven per cent of the men and 71 per 
cent of the women report having no investments of any kind. 

Occupations—Nearly two-thirds of the college alumni reported 
themselves in the professional group. Seventeen per cent of the men 
were teaching, 13 per cent were in engineering, 9 per cent in law 
and 6 per cent in medicine. Forty-eight per cent of the women 
alumni were following teaching careers; while 29 per cent reported 
general occupations, including 16 per cent in domestic work. 
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Earnings—Among the best paid occupations for college men 
immediately after graduation are dentistry, forestry and telephone 
work which pay typically $2,000 or more. Agriculture, architecture, 
engineering and public office positions pay $1,500 to $2,000 median 
salaries the first year. After eight years groups who are earning 
typical salaries of $2,500 or more are in dentistry, medicine, law, 
public office, architecture, insurance, research, forestry, business 
and telephone work. Those, who after eight years earn from $2,000 
to $2,500 median salaries are in manufacturing, merchandising, en- 
gineering, banking, pharmacy, teaching, agriculture and real estate. 
Those who receive less are in many other occupations which include 
journalism, ministry, and clerical service. 

Typical—In general a typical graduate will enter an occupation 
paying about $1,321 (median) for his first year. After eight years 
he will be receiving $2,416 (median). Eleven per cent of the alum- 
ni out of college eight years report earnings of from $4,000 to 
$5,000 or more while 11 per cent receive $1,500 or less. 

For Women—Nursing and teaching are the best paid occupa- 
tions for a woman during her first year out of college. The median 
salary for nursing is $1,692 and for teaching $1,236. A woman 
out of college one year receives typically $1,109 compared with 
$1,608 for the woman eight years out of college. 

A summary report of the college alumni survey entitled, “‘Eco- 
nomic Status of College Alumni’’ has been prepared by Dr. Walter 
J. Greenleaf and is available from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., as Office of Education Bulletin 1937, No. 10— 
price 25 cents. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Why Larger Enrolments? 


APERS presented at the recent Institute for Administrative Offi- 
Pe: of Higher Education at the University of Chicago show the 
usual concern about college enrolments. Apparently the opinion still 
prevails among administrative officials and others intimately asso- 
ciated with institutions of higher learning that college and univer- 
sity enrolments must continue to rise; that it would be a calamity 
if they failed to do so. Perhaps it would. It would appear, however, 
that we are approaching the time when we should examine carefully 
our reasons for urging the continued expansion of college enrol- 
ments. 

Our most effective appeal has been to the democratic ideal. Every 
boy or girl, it is said, should have unlimited educational opportuni- 
ties; the base of our educational program should be broadened so that 
it will adapt itself better to the varying needs and abilities of youth; 
and finally, general education should be extended to all through at 
least the second year of college. In supporting a philosophy of this 
kind, what answer are we to give when we are asked when we really 
plan to complete general education? At one time, the taxpayer was 
encouraged to think that eight years would be sufficient. Then we 
proposed that general education could be completed only by means 
of secondary opportunities for all youth. Now, it seems, we can’t 
manage the task in twelve years and would like the opportunity 
to try fourteen. Is there some period of time in which general edu- 
cation at public expense can be effectively completed, and if so, 
what is that period? It appears not unlikely now that the next decade 
will see most colleges and universities admitting all graduates of 
accredited high schools without qualifications of importance other 
than graduation. When this has occurred, what steps will be taken 
to adjust the program of higher education to the larger numbers 
of students of low ability that will be in attendance? Can we risk 
the waste of money and energy incident to a policy of the survival 
of the fit, or must we plan for selection and elimination at some ad- 
vanced point in the college program; for example, at the beginning 
of the upper division? We may well consider whether the American 
system of higher education can adhere to such worthwhile ideals as 
scholarship, advancement of knowledge, and production of leader- 
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ship without at some point becoming deliberately selective. Obviously 
we cannot continue endlessly to adapt our currriculums at higher 
and higher levels to lower and lower abilities. 

Lack of employment for youth has been suggested as another 
reason for increased enrolments in colleges and universities. It is 
suggested that colleges will have to play a custodial as well as an 
educational role. True, men and women of college age cannot be 
left to pass their youth in idleness. Some way must be found to 
keep them occupied in ways profitable to themselves and to society. 
It does not follow, however, that the only way to accomplish this 
is to open the institutions of higher learning to all who are not 
otherwise occupied. The American educational system should not be 
asked to forsake reasonable ideals and standards in order to com- 
pensate for political and economic mistakes. It is questionable in- 
deed whether a college can assume a custodial role and at the same 
time perform effectively its educational function. 

Still another argument advanced for larger enrolments in college 
is the evidence that many boys and girls of excellent ability are 
prohibited from attending because of economic conditions. It is 
pointed out that a fair proportion of potentially superior high school 
graduates never attend college and that a large number who do at- 
tend are persons of little promise. This unquestionably is true. How- 
ever, it can hardly be argued that the mere admission of more and 
more students will solve this problem. The solution lies in seeking 
out these desirable candidates and in providing subsidies that will 
enable them to enter and remain in college. 

Whether we are to have more students in attendance at colleges 
and universities should be decided in the interests of the social order 
served by these institutions, not in terms of an individual’s or an 
institution’s ambition for expansion. It is hardly sound educational 
statesmanship to argue for more enrolments in order that we may 
appeal to our legislatures and constituencies for more support to 
serve more students—these to be used, in turn, as arguments for 
still further budget increases. Before we can properly answer the 
question as to how many students and what students should go to 
college, we must settle upon a sound basic philosophy; we must de- 
fine clearly the function of higher education in a democracy. As yet, 
we have failed to do this. 

—LzEo M. CHAMBERLAIN 
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Shall We Supervise College Teaching? 


GREAT deal of effort is expended every year in administering 
A standardized, objective tests, in securing teachers’ judgments, 
and in otherwise accumulating a large fund of information about 
students, in order to have as valid a basis as possible for counseling 
and guiding students. But one seldom hears of the counseling of 
college faculty members. 

In the elementary schools, and to a lesser extent in the high 
schools, counseling of teachers is provided for in the system of 
supervisors and supervising principals. It is the business of the 
supervisor to get as much information as possible—by class visitation, 
through a study of pupil progress and in whatever other ways the 
supervisor may devise—concerning the effectiveness of each indi- 
vidual teacher. The supervisor is expected then to proceed to use 
this information as the basis for counseling, in the hope of improv- 
ing the teacher’s effectiveness. 

For some years, in order to teach in an accredited elementary or 
high school one has been required to complete certain specified, 
formal courses in what has been termed ‘‘Education.”” Even those 
who formerly have been very skeptical are beginning to think that 
perhaps there is something worthwhile which college teachers and 
administrators may get from “Education.” May it not also be true 
that there is possible value in the counseling of college teachers? 
Just as the method of presenting material to college students differs 
from methods employed on the elementary or secondary level, so 
also must the bases for counseling college teachers vary from those 
used in the lower grades. While the time may come when direct 
classroom supervision will be as usual in college as in other branches 
of the educational system, college teachers should be given the bene- 
fit now of such means as are available for improving their teaching. 

College administrative officers are continually, though not always 
consciously, evaluating the effectiveness of each staff member. One 
means of judging this effectiveness is the extent to which students 
find the faculty member helpful and stimulating. If the registrar’s 
office has established in the minds of students its desire to be as 
helpful as possible and to be more than a mere recording office, there 
probably is no other place on the campus where student evaluation 
of faculty members may be more quickly and more accurately 
sensed. The registrar who is interested in helping his colleagues may 
often gather information personally or through his clerks which 
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can be of great value to the teaching faculty members. Having se- 
cured the information, there is the problem of conveying it to his 
colleagues in such a way that they will welcome and profit by it. The 
method employed must vary according to the temperament of the 
faculty member concerned. Discovering the best method to use 
with each faculty member is not an easy task. But the dividends 
which accrue in the counseling of teachers are as great and often 


greater than in the guidance and counseling of students! 
—WyaTT W. HALE 


Who Will Ring the Bell Then? 


GREAT many trite things are being said these days about the 
government’s part in paying the bills for the average citizen. 
Even now there is talk of the possibility of relieving the tax-payer 
of some of the responsibility he has assumed in respect to the 
public schools. Of course this would be welcome aid for many 
schools in distress; those people, however, who believe that pride 
and vital interest result from a feeling of responsibility and owner- 
ship are wondering to whom the school would then belong. 

I once taught in a country school . . . one of those one-room, red 
brick structures that dot the landscape of rural America. Around it 
the rolling countryside was a panorama of varicolored fields blocked 
out by groves of oak and chestnut and interwoven with groups of 
well-kept farm buildings. Clean fence strips and freshly painted 
buildings bespoke pride of ownership—a critical pride not easily 
understood by a person unfamiliar with the ways of farm folk. 

The school belonged to them. They painted it inside and out in 
the summertime, scrubbed and cleaned it to a shining state of fra- 
grant preparedness in the fall; they built the roads with their own 
hands, shoveled it clear of heavy winter snows . . . paid earmarked 
“school tax.” 

The annual entertainment was the crowning event of the year. 
That was the night that put the teacher on his metal. The scoffers 
and neighborhood Huck Finns ouside had to be controlled and re- 
pressed while, inside, proud parents sitting bolt upright on school 
benches saw and heard their children on display. That night, too, 
each visitor gave a small contribution to the school fund. 

This fund bought maps, a bell, an organ, and many devices 
which were unknown to most rural schools. They were part of the 
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“home ownership” campaign. When the bell came, a belfry was 
necessary. One, who like many of his neighbors was not only a tiller 
of the soil but a carpenter as well, came with hatchet and saw and 
built the belfry. After that, the farmers set their clocks with the 
ringing of the school bell. 

Thoughts of three-thirty and dismissal time bring a wave of nos- 
talgia, a faint whiff of scrubbed wood floors, and memories of fiery 
fresh young faces filing past me as I rang the bell. The bell told 
the countryside that “school was out” and boys and girls would 
soon be home to do their chores. 

But three-thirty and the school bell bring another memory of 
school and countryside. Jt was Autumn 1918. The children were 
filing out when an old Model T rattled up the hill at shaky top- 
speed and jerked to a standstill out front. A farmer jumped from the 
car and grabbed the bell-rope. He kept ringing that bell until the 
sun had set and the peace and calm of evening had settled over 
vales and meadows. He wanted every person to know that “the 
war was over,’ and the school bell was the best way of telling every- 
one—for the school belonged to everyone. 

Now the government has built the roads to the school, the gov- 
ernment clears the snow in the wintertime, and they, in Washing- 
ton, are talking about giving money which—who knows might be 
used to buy bells and organs and maps. When the government has 
done all this, I wonder whether the farmer will build the belfry; 
whether he will take turns with his neighbor in painting and clean- 
ing his school; whether the school will be the hub of rural life; 
whether the school bell will be the first means of spreading good 
news—or will be farmer feel that the school is no longer his—that 
it belongs to the government? 


— ANONYMOUS 


A Protest to the President of the United States 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As president of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars I wish to express the general sentiment of 
American colleges and universities as absolutely opposed to any 
change of the Thanksgiving date on such short notice. College cata- 
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logues are already printed and class schedules are already arranged. 
Entertainment programs which involve contracts with leading art- 
ists must be changed in face of almost impossible obstacles. Chapel 
speakers and lecturers already engaged will have their itineraries dis- 
rupted. Those colleges whose football schedules are involved will be 
faced with the disciplinary problem of combatting the natural stu- 
dent tendency to observe official Thanksgiving weekend and also 
to leave college campuses on the week-end of the previously sched- 
uled Thanksgiving game. In general, colleges would not oppose 
the changing of Thanksgiving had they been informed within a 
reasonable time. I include herewith a cross section of college opinion 
as reflected by the officers of our Association. 

M. E. Gladfelter, Registrar, Temple University says one or two 
years notice should be given for such a change. H. H. Armsby, Reg- 
istrar, Missouri School of Mines says general opinion among fac- 
ulty opposed to change seeing no reason to upset long tradition. 
E. C. Miller, Registrar, University of Chicago protests change. 
E. D. Cockins, Registrar, Ohio State says unofficial campus opinion 
unanimously opposed to a change which would disrupt all university 
programs. H. M. Showman, Registrar, University of California at 
Los Angeles, says sentiment at the University is against change. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wm. S. HoFFMAN, President A.A.C.R. and 
Registrar The Pennsylvania State College 


Democracy Defined 


HAT is this democracy we hope to preserve in America? 

Speaking for our schools and colleges, I think the old watch- 
word which our sister republic of France takes as her motto— 
Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood—may be used also to express our 
democratic ideals of education. 

Liberty: We believe we should educate our children so that they 
may be fit to be free; so that they can use liberty for their own 
souls without hurting others. 

We believe that scholars who seek new truth must have liberty 
to follow the light of their reason, without being told by a govern- 
ment what they must think and where they must stop thinking. 
Only thus can man’s knowledge and wisdom be increased. 
Equality: We believe that as far as is humanly possible young 
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people should have equal chances for such education as they are 
able to absorb, equal chances for education which will develop such 
brains and other gifts as they are born with. In our schools and 
colleges we try to judge each boy and each girl on the merits of 
his or her own mind and personality, no matter from what family, 
race, religion or political creed he or she may spring. 

Brotherhood: We believe that all Americans are comrades in our 
great enterprise of seeking the welfare of all the citizens of our 
nation. We loathe the creeds of cruelty and hatred preached in the 
totalitarian states. We teach kindness, helpfulness, and generosity to- 
ward all. 

Do our schools and colleges actually achieve this democracy, these 
high ideals of Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood? Being only human 
and therefore far from perfect, they do not always attain them. But 
we are sure we want to keep such ideals as our aim—to hold them 
up as the shining goal toward which we march. 

—VIRGINIA E. GILDERSLEEVE 


From Our Readers 


SHOULD like to take this opportunity to express my satisfaction and 
delight in the great improvement in the JouRNAL. I regard it the 
most useful publication which comes into the office and look forward with 
interest to each issue. 
—GraDy S. PATTERSON, Registrar, Wake Forest College 


I read with much interest the first article in the April number of the 
JOURNAL of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. It is a 
timely discussion of facts appertaining to an important and difficult prob- 
lem. The summary of the results obtained by the study, as set down on 


pages 272-273, are very interesting. 


—JamEs H. DuNHAM, Dean, Temple University 


I have been particularly impressed with the last issue of the JOURNAL 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. I get a lot of use 
from all the numbers, but this one seems to me even better than average. 

—JOHN A. ANDERSON, Registrar, Pasadena Junior College 


The JouRNAL is a source of inspiration, and I find in it many pro- 
cedures that prove helpful to one so new in this type of work. My 
duties as full-time Registrar in this institution began as of September 5, 
1938. Already, this JoURNAL has helped me considerably. 

—LouisE C. GUENTHER, Registrar, Howard College 








IN THE OFFICE 


POINT-HOUR RATIO CHARTS: Mr. R. H. Mahn in the office of the 
registrar at Ohio University has solved the problem of obtaining point- 
hour ratio charts by the use of the Monroe machine on which the decimal 
reciprocal of the number of hours is multiplied by the numbers of points. 
For example, to find the ratio between 24 hours and 1 to 72 points 
(where a 3 point grading system is used), the reciprocal of 24 is entered 
in the machine, and as the points are run through by depressing the plus 
key, ratios are read from the dial and entered in table forms. Time 
involved depends on the rapidity with which ratios can be copied. 

We now use the following point-hour ratio charts for obtaining scho- 
lastic averages: 


12 to 19 hours for 1.000 to 3.000 averages 
124 to 140 hours for 1.000 to 3.000 averages 

1 to 125 hours for 2.000 to 3.000 averages 
84 to 116 hours for 2.450 to 3.000 averages 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Registrar Hoffman of Pennsylvania State 
College has devised a form which is used for properly reporting student 
address changes. After the student has recorded the new address on the 
form in the office of the registrar, the information is transferred to the 
bursar, who passes it on to the Dean of Men or Dean of Women, from 
which office it goes to the School Dean and ultimately to the student’s ad- 
visor. Copies of this form may be obtained from Registrar William S. 


Hoffman. 


GRADE REPORTS: Registrar Dilley of Ohio University reports a 
triplicate grade report form on which is typed during the semester the 
courses that the students are taking. These reports are alphabetized and 
are ready for typing in the grades and points as soon as the grades come 
in at the end of the semester. 

Examinations closed at five o'clock, Thursday afternoon, and we de- 
livered the grade reports to the post office by 6:15 P.M. on Saturday, for 
those students who left self-addressed stamped envelopes. Carbon copies 
had also been placed in the exchange boxes of the deans of the colleges 
and the Dean of Men or Dean of Women by the same time. Samples of this 
form may be obtained by request. 


TRANSCRIPT DESK: The office of the registrar of Temple Univer- 
versity has installed a transcript desk on which students are permitted 
to view and copy their permanent records. Because of the practice which 
allows students to view their records only in the presence of an office 
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employee, a desk was devised to permit students time and freedom in the 
examination of their records. The desk has removable drawers upon which 
the record is placed, and closed under a plate glass top. The size of the desk 
top is 5 feet by 2 feet, 8 inches. 

This has proven very satisfactory, as it removes the feeling of suspicion 
which a student usually harbours when told that he must examine his 
record only in the presence of a clerk. 

Permitting the student to copy his record frequently saves us the trouble 
of issuing a transcript. Blue-print plans of this desk can be obtained by 


request. 


PHOTOSTAT JUNIOR: The College of Worcester has made an in- 
tensive study of the Photostat equipment. After a careful investigation the 


Photostat Junior was selected. 
Smith College has also found the Photostat Junior an accurate time 


saving device. 
The University of North Dakota has installed a Photostat Junior to 


take care of transcripts of records. 








REPORTED TO US 


RESIDENT William S. Hoffman has appointed the following commit- 
Pies for the 1939-40 term: 


Committee on Local Arrangements 


G. W. Lamke, Washington University, St. Louis, Miss Elma Poole, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Co-Chairmen 

S. W. Canada, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Miss Sarah Ostner, Lindenwood College, St. Charles 

W. B. Parker, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis 

Frederick Marston, Dean, Kemper Military School, Boonville 


Committee on Special Projects 


Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Chairman 
M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 

K. P. R. Neville, University of Western Ontario, London, Canada 

R. M. West, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

C. H. Maruth, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

W. W. Hale, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 

The entire Committee on Office Forms and Equipment has been re- 
appointed. 

The Committee on Regional Associations has been reappointed with 
exception of P. F. Banmiller of Villanova College who will replace Wil- 
liam S. Hoffman. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.R. on April 
24 it was voted that each member of the Executive Committee, the Chair- 
men of each standing committee and the Chairman of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements compile a manual covering the procedures and 
duties of his office or his committee and submit such a manual with sam- 
ples of related correspondence to the Secretary of the Association; and 
that the Secretary arrange the material submitted and prepare copies 
for the succeeding officers and the committees of the Association. 


Educational Meetings 


OME to California—The 1939 meeting of the Pacific Coast Asso- 
C ciation will be held in San Francisco on November 12, 13, and 14, 
with headquarters at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel. The Committee on Ar- 
rangements consists of Miss Mary Jane Learnard of San Francisco Junior 
College, Chairman; Miss Constance Steele of the University of California, 
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Berkeley; and Mr. John Hopkins of Williams Junior College, Berkeley. 
This committee is already at work on what promises to be a good meet- 
ing. The Golden Gate International Exposition has honored us by nam- 
ing Tuesday, November 14, as Registrars Day at the Exposition! We are 
looking forward to a record-breaking attendance. A special invitation is 
hereby extended to registrars all over the United States to join with us in 
this meeting. Most of them will want to see the California as well as the 
New York Exposition anyway, and this will offer a fine opportunity to 
make a visit to the Pacific Coast, see a wonderful exposition, and meet 
the western registrars—JOHN A. ANDERSON, President. 


Fourteen colleges were represented at the meeting of the Alabama Col- 
legiate Registrar’s Association which was held April 7 at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 

After a short business meeting the subject of “Relating College Admis- 
sion Requirements to a Changing Public School Curriculum” was discussed 
by Mr. James Chrietzberg, Principal, Holtville High School, Dr. Paul 
Irvine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and Dr. W. L. Spencer, State 
Department of Education. 

This was followed by special discussion groups led by Dr. Wyatt W. 
Hale, Birmingham-Southern College, Mrs. L. B. Sawtell, Troy State 
Teachers College, Mr. A. C. Shelton, Jacksonville State Teachers College, 
and Miss Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama. 

Lester M. Garrison, of Snead Junior College and Dr. Wyatt W. Hale, 
spoke on the problem of adjusting freshman and sophomore courses of 
study in order to facilitate transferring to special curricula. 

After a dinner in Smith Hall, Mr. R. B. Draughon, Executive Secretary 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, spoke on “The Registrar and Hu- 
man Relationships.” 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, Mrs. 
Edna Reams Lamar, State Teachers College, Florence; Vice President, 
Lester M. Garrison, Snead Junior College; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary 
McMillan, Judson College. 


The quarterly meeting of the Conference of Registrars of the Chicago 
Area was held May 11, 1939. Forty members were guests of President 
John Bartky and Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller of Chicago Teachers College, 
and Mrs. J. Anthony Humphreys of Woodrow Wilson Junior College. 

The chairman, Mr. E. C. Miller, presided at the business meeting which 
followed the luncheon and the program included a paper, “The Relation 
of the Registrar to the Dean, which was presented by Mr. B. J. Steggert, 
Loyola University; a report on the recent convention of the Association by 
Katherine George, Northwestern University. 
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Discussion of questions and of the advisability of the group working 
co-operatively on a special project followed. Mr. E. Dyrness, Vice Presi- 
dent and Registrar of Wheaton College, was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to organize the work on a special project. 

The following officers were elected for 1939-40: Mr. John McHugh, 
De Paul University, Chairman; Mr. Donald Steward, Central Y.M.C.A. 
College, Vice-Chairman; Miss M. Frances McElroy, National College of 
Education, Secretary. 


The Eighth Educational Conference of the Educational Records Bureau, 
the Co-operative Test Service, the Committee on Measurement and Guid- 
ance of the American Council on Education, and the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education Association 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City on October 26 and 
27 and will be open to all educators, whether or not they hold membership 
in the sponsoring organizations. Reservations should be made in advance 
through the Educational Records Bureau. About eight hundred educational 
leaders from colleges, universities, independent and public schools attended 
this conference last fall. 

The following speakers have already agreed to appear on the program: 
President Henry M. Wriston of Brown University, President Marion Park 
of Bryn Mawr College, Superintendent A. J. Stoddard of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Edwin A, Lee, Director of the National Occupational Conference, Dr. 
Edward S. Noyes, Chairman of the Board of Admissions of Yale Univer- 
sity, Mr. Louis Zahner of the Groton School, Dr. Luther Gulick, Director 
of the Regents’ Inquiry. 





HREE federal educational agencies—the Office of Education, the Na- 
(eo Youth Administration, and the Civilian Conservation Corps— 
have been consolidated with the United States Employment Service, the 
Public Health Service, and the Social Security Board, in a Federal Security 
Agency, headed by a Federal Security Administrator; like the other new 
agencies under the plan, this one will be apparently tantamount to a new 
government department. 

The fourth educational agency, the Education and Training Section of 
the Works Progress Administration, will be transferred with the remainder 
of the WPA (except for the NYA) to a Federal Works Agency. 

Most epochal of the shifts from a historical viewpoint is that of the 
Office of Education. Created in 1867 as an independent department, it has 
been since 1869 a part of the Department of the Interior. In 1933 it ab- 
sorbed the Federal Board for Vocational Education, created as an inde- 
pendent agency by the Smith-Hughes Act. Widely commented upon at the 
time was the assignment of the National Youth Administration to the 
WPA instead of the Office of Education, but the two will now be together 
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under the new plan. The CCC education program from the first has been 
under the direction of the Office of Education. 


At the June 1939 meeting of the Executive Committee on the American 
Council on Education President Zook reported the following grants of 
money since the last meeting of the Committee: 


From the Carnegie Corporation 


$6,500 toward support of publication of two handbooks on higher edu- 
cation. 


From the Carnegie Corporation, through the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 


$6,850 for continued support of modern language studies under the . 
direction of Dr. Robert Herndon Fife. 


From the General Education Board 

$47,000 for the use of the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, toward the preparation of materials. Available from May 
15, 1939 to June 30, 1940. 

$16,450 for the further support of the Assotiation of School Film Li- 
braries, Inc., during the year beginning July 1, 1939. 

$5,125 for the use of the Association of School Film Libraries, Inc., in 
the conduct of an experiment of distributing sound recordings of 
value in general education. Available for the period terminating June 
31, 1940. 

$5,425 for the use of the Commission on Teacher Education in assem- 
bling, organizing, and interpreting materials of the Adolescent Study 
of the Institute of Child Welfare at the University of California. 
Available from May 1, 1939 to February 29, 1940. 

$4,500 for the use of the Office of Education in the holding of confer- 
ences and investigations during the year beginning October 1, 1939. 

$3,300 for the use of the Co-operative Study in General Education in 
providing fellowships at the Summer Workshop at the University of 
Chicago. Available for a three-month period beginning June 1, 1939. 

$1,800 to provide scholarships not to exceed $200 each to enable nine 
persons selected from the staffs of southern institutions of higher 
education to attend the Summer Workshop at the University of Chi- 
cago, from June 19 to July 21, 1939. 





LFRED H. PARROTT of the North Dakota Agricultural College was re- 
A instated as Registrar, September 1, 1939. Viola Borderud, who has 
been Acting Registrar since July 31, 1937, resumed her former position as 
Assistant Registrar. 
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The “purge” of July 31, 1937 was repudiated by the Board of Admin- 
istration that effected it. This purge involved the dismissal of seven of the 
ranking administrative officers of the institution and resulted in the estab- 
lishment by the electorate in June 1938 of a new Board of Higher Educa- 
tion which was organized July 6, 1939. The first act of this Board was to 
offer reinstatement to all victims of the purge. The legal constitution of 
this Board has been approved by the North Central Association and the 
college is once again on the Association’s list of accredited institutions. 


Loras College observed the one-hundredth anniversary of its founding 
May 28-29, 1939. The name of the College was changed at tht: time from 
Columbia to Loras in honor of its founder Right Reverend Mathias Loras, 
first Catholic bishop of Iowa and the Northwes'. An Educational Sym- 
posium was part of the program. 


Gertrude M. Glassey has been appointed Registrar at Ohio Northern 
University. 


Mother M. Ignatius, former Dean at the College of New Rochelle, has 
been appointed Vice-President of the College. Mother Thomas Aquinas, 
Professor of English, is now Dean of the College. 


A $47,000,000 fountzin pen has become the property of Northwestern 
University, the gift of President Walter Dill Scott. Dr. Scott has used this 
pen exclusively in accepting $47,528,181 given to the university during his 
18-year administration. Dr. Scott, who will retire next fall, presented the 
pen to Harold H. Anderson, chairman of the Scott Hall Committee. 


Wake Forest College announces a generous gift from the Bowman Gray 
Fund to provide building and endowment for a four-year medical school 
on the grounds of the North Carolina Baptist Hospital in Winston-Salem. 
The new unit will replace the two-year school which was established by 
the College in 1902. 


Dr. Ralph B. Kenney, formerly vocational counselor in the public 
schools of Albany, New York, has been appointed Executive Secretary of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association. Dr. Kenney will also serve 
as Managing Editor of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
the official publication of the Association. The headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation have recently been moved to 425 West 123rd Street, New York 
City. 

Frank K. Burgess, Assistant Registrar at Union College, Barbourville, 
Kentucky, has returned to Union College after a year’s leave of absence 
devoted to graduate study at the University of Kentucky. Mr. Burgess 
worked under the direction of Dr. Leo M. Chamberlain, Registrar of the 
University of Kentucky. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


What a University President Has Learned, Lowell, A. Lawrence, 
New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. vi +- 150. 


This book is rich with the penetrating observation and the ripe wisdom 
of Dr. Lowell’s years as an administrator. It opens with a discussion of the 
task of a college president, including some observations on academic 
freedom, which is also treated again in the first chapter of the appendix. 
“A university,” says Dr. Lowell, “is a collection of scholars representing 
many different interests and attitudes of mind, but it is also a society for 
the promotion and inparting of knowledge. . . . Now, among their many 
qualities, otherwise excellent, scholars occasionally tend to be mischief 
makers for reasons probably complex, but quite apart from the promotion 
of their scholarly ideas, and sometimes without being conscious of it. Such 
men may be conservative or radical, though they are usually extreme in 
some direction, and the objection to them is not on account of their views, 
but because their idea of lubricating machinery is to throw a monkey 
wrench into it... . Academic freedom consists in the right to form and 
express opinions of any kind rather than give vent to emotions, to tell what 
one has discovered by study rather than to explode one’s sentiments, even 
if for the man himself it is often hard to distinguish them, and the emo- 
tional impulse is the more violent.” 

In the chapter on ““Tools and the Man,” Dr. Lowell compares the Eng- 
lish civil service with the American, and finds in this comparison an ex- 
ample of the differences between the university systems here and abroad. 
“The questions in the English competitive examinations have no reference 
to the functions to be performed after appointment, the object being to 
obtain the most promising material young, and teach the men selected 
their duties afterwards. . . . The European selection, therefore, is of the 
best men, to be trained for their work, not the men who best know it be- 
forehand. That distinction our people failed to grasp, and hence our civil 
service examinations have been based on immediate qualifications for the 
work to be done, on knowledge of the job, rather than on the calibre of 
the applicant.”” The American system “‘places an especially high value on 
training for direct utility. It is a difference between the conceptions of edu- 
cation in Europe and America, of degree rather than of kind, but still real. 
In Europe more stress is laid upon developing the mind, upon the larger 
aspects of schooling; and here more upon teaching the special actions to be 
performed, the machinery to be used and the formulas to be applied.” 

“The fixed curriculum of many subjects has the advantage of giving an 
acquaintance with them all, thereby preventing too narrow an education; 
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and as the curriculum is the same for everyone it provokes competition, . . . 
while on the other hand, the specialized system, commonly called here that 
of concentration, or majors, makes possible more advanced, and hence 
more profound, work, a mastery of something instead of a superficial 
knowledge of many things, and it increases greatly the interest in the sub- 
ject. Concentration may, no doubt, be used as a means of acquiring tools 
instead of developing the student’s mind, and this is a real defect if the 
instruction is given with that object; but in the undergraduate years of a 
truly liberal college it is not a very serious danger. After all the most im- 
portant thing is not what is taught but what is learned, not what goeth 
into the belly but what cometh out of the heart.” In teaching, ‘we are apt 
to measure the amount in the mind by what has been poured into it, al- 
though we know it leaks and have no idea how much. Hence the error of 
counting by courses, the greatest defect in the American educational sys- 
tem... . While for the ordinary American college student it is easy to see 
the value of the tool that he thinks he will hereafter use, it is hard to ap- 
preciate the significance of a general improvement of his own natural 
powers. .. . Instead of applying the principles of self-education, there has 
been too much dragging of youth over the ground in perambulators and 
wondering why their running does not improve.” 

To the vexed question of examinations, Dr. Lowell devotes most of a 
chapter. “To discuss the full meaning of treating examinations as essen- 
tially a part of the educational process,” he says, “would require a treatise 
based upon philosophy on the one side and statistics on the other. But per- 
haps it is not out of place to point out one of the incidental merits of ex- 
aminations. When the writer was teaching government to several hundred 
freshmen, he would tell them before midyears that the art of passing ex- 
aminations was a very important one. Naturally they laughed, until it was 
explained that it played a distinct part in the work of life. A doctor called 
to the bedside in an obscure case must try to recall all the diseases to which 
the symptoms of the patient may point. That is an examination. The 
lawyer who in trying a case is surprised by some evidence offered by his 
opponent, which he thinks inadmissible, must recall on the spur of the 
moment any case on the admission of evidence which may bear on the 
question. That is passing an examination. The capacity to call up needed 
memories embedded under the surface of the mind is a highly important 
one, which, like every other mental capacity, is capable of cultivation.” 
There follows a review of the statistics gathered by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company’ concerning the relationship of college 
grades and subsequent earning power, and also of a highly significant 
summary of an earlier study by Dr. Lowell of the correlation between 


* Vide Harper's Magazine for May 1928. 
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Harvard University grades and later achievement by the same students in 
graduate schools of law and medicine. 

In the chapter on “The Student Mind,” Dr. Lowell discusses, among 
other things, the pros and cons of intercollegiate athletics. “Some people 
have thought intercollegiate sports so harmful that they ought to be 
abolished. That the extravagance is too great few sensible men would 
deny; although there is difficulty in reducing it when the coaches and 
players, present and past, are convinced that it cannot be done on any 
large scale without reducing the chance of victory. But it should be done, 
and one hopes is being done gradually. As for the distortion of values and 
the discordance with scholarly aims, they are more apparent than real; for 
the students as a whole do not share exaggerated views of some alumni 
and the newspapers, or over-estimate in the same degree the importance of 
victories. Nor is there any evidence that athletic contests interfere serious- 
ly with scholarship; for good scholars on a team are not uncommon, and 
occasionally the very highest are found among the players. To abolish 
intercollegiate games would probably reduce all interest in athletic exer- 
cise, and thereby promote other evils from which we now suffer little; nor 
is there any reason to suppose that it would promote scholarship. . . . 
Competition is the life-blood of youth; the natural impulse that leads 
him... to fit himself for the demands of later life.” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations from this charming and stimu- 
lating book, nor are the foregoing ones necessarily the choicest, but only 
some of those which have struck the reviewer as among the most timely or 
incisive. It is not common to find between the covers of one small volume 
so much of discernment, of tolerance, of humor, and of comprehension as 
Dr. Lowell has here distilled from his long years at the President’s desk. A 
four-star book, to be read at leisure and deliberated at length. 


Requirements for Certification of Teachers and Administrators, 
Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 


The publication summarizes the requirements for teachers’ certificates in 
the various states, and contains also the recommendations of the several 
regional accrediting associations regarding qualifications of teachers. The 
previous editions have included requirements only for secondary and 
junior college certificates; this (fourth) edition adds to these the require- 
ments for elementary and administrative certificates. The summaries of 
requirements have been approved by certificating authorities in each instance, 
and were up to date at the time of publication. There is also a list of sources 
of information regarding teacher application in the United States posses- 
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sions. The book will prove an extremely useful reference for any registrar 
dealing with questions of teacher certification. 


The Contributions of Cumulative Personnel Records to a Teacher 
Education Program, Rebecca Catherine Tansil, Ph.D. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939, pp. viii + 158. 


This is a painstaking study of the development and use of cumulative 
personnel records at State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland, together 
with an attempt to appraise the contributions such records have made to 
the teacher-training program. The author has seen fit to admit at the outset 
the absence of adequate measures for weighing the results of guidance or 
personnel work, and therefore to make no attempt to reduce imponder- 
ables to mathematical tables. Instead, she has depended chiefly upon tabu- 
lated opinions of competent judges for her ratings of the record system 
and her appraisal of the individual items on the records. Her findings, 
very briefly summarized, are as follows: (1) That the personnel records 
are widely used by faculty and administrative officers, and that their use is 
increasing; (2) that the contributions to these records are increasing both 
in number and quality; (3) that while there is some difference of opinion 
as to the value of different items in the record, no item is considered with- 
out value, and staff members rate many of them as “extremely valuable” ; 
(4) that the records are of great use in the initial placement of students, 
and afterwards for assisting the young teacher to become adjusted to his 
position and for improving the quality of supervision; (5) that personnel 
records, properly used, are a powerful factor in the personal and intellec- 
tual growth of students; and (6) that such records exert a strong influence 
toward individualization of instruction, by emphasizing the study of rela- 
tionships rather than isolated factors in the personality of the individual. 

The book contains a good bibliography on personnel procedures, par- 
ticularly as related to record-keeping, and the appendix offers samples of 
the blanks used in obtaining information for this study, and of the cumu- 
lative personnel records of the college in question. While it deals with the 
question of personnel records within the limits of one institution, this 
study is a significant contribution toward a better application and evalua- 
tion of personnel methods everywhere. 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


“Recent Research on Counseling” C. Gilbert Wrenn, Occupations, 
Vol. XVII, No. 8, May 1939, p. 694. 


This is a review of a number of recent studies on counseling, including 
some suggestions for further studies of this subject. 


“The Wealth of the States and Their Facilities for Higher Educa- 
tion” Richard H. Logsdon, School and Society, Vol. 50, No. 1285, 
August 12, 1939, p. 220. 


This statistical treatment of the relationship between wealth of the in- 
dividual states and their facilities for higher education indicates that there 
is a definite relationship. According to the several tables of this study, states 
tend to provide facilities somewhat in proportion to their wealth. Individ- 
ual states vary considerably in the facilities they provide in relation to their 
wealth as indicated by the index of variation. 


“College Education without High-school Graduation” Lily Oetchen, 
The School Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, March 1939, p. 182. 


From 1934 to 1938 the University of Louisville with the special per- 
mission of the Southern Association has admitted thirty-five students who 
have completed three years of high school work. Carefully selected, these 
students have been compared with a control group on such items as quality 
point standing, ratings in National Sophomore Tests, participation in 
extra-curricular activities, opinions of students and parents. The result 
of the experiment has led the Committee on Entrance Matters of the 
Southern Association to state that “it urges the abandonment of all fixed 
lists of required college entrance credits, the consideration of differentiated 
curriculums suited to various levels of ability and preparation, and, in 
short, the entire adaptation of our higher education to individual differ- 


ences.” 


“The Rich Get Richer’ Applied to Universities” Ernest Victor 
Hollis, School and Society, Vol. 50, No. 1284, August 5, 1939, 
p. 180. 


This is an analysis of data based on a government report of 122 private 
colleges and on two decades of gifts and bequests to 49 colleges and uni- 
versities, as tabulated by the John Price Jones Corporation. Greater con- 
centration of gifts and bequests in fewer institutions has been the trend 
since 1920. Already 50 per cent of the billion and a half dollar endow- 
ment belongs to 3 per cent of the 675 endowed colleges; 90 per cent is 
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controlled by 25 per cent of the institutions; 45 institutions own more 
than half of all American College endowment. For many of the schools 
endowment income has dropped 50 per cent in the past few years. As a 
result the trend in student fees is definitely upward, with the larger and 
better-equipped institutions increasing tuition without loss of enrolment. 
The financially weaker private schools tend to keep tuition near the de- 
pression level. Other statistics are included on income from sales and 
services, philanthropic grants, as well as gifts and bequests. The conclusion 
is that the trend in philanthropic giving is in keeping with trends in the 
production of wealth. In time the practice undoubtedly will eliminate the 
less well-financed private college and increase the volume of tax-supported 
higher education. 


“Does Test Intelligence Increase at the College Level” T. M. Liv- 
ersay, Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XXX, No. 1, January 
1939, p. 63. 


A study of fifty seniors in 1936 who were given the same Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen ‘American Council on Education” as 
was given to the same group in 1931. Several statistical summaries of the 
study indicate that every student gained in total score. 


“The Correlation between Age at Entrance and Success in Col- 
lege” Paul S. Dwyer, Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XXX, 
No. 4, April 1939, p. 251. 


Those who are interested in this particular problem will find this article 
useful. Summaries are given of about twenty-five studies. Suggestions are 
offered for further studies of this type and quite an extensive bibliography 
is appended. 


“High School Training and College Freshman Grades” C. A. 
Smith, Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XXXII, No. 6, Feb- 
ruaty 1939, p. 401. 

The high school records of freshmen who entered the University of 
Wisconsin in 1923-24 and in 1931-34 were studied to see if there could 
be a better correlation between high school work and the freshman pro- 
gtam to avoid some of the failures of the first year in college. It was again 
found that very little difference in value can be placed on success in the 
various fields of high school study in predicting success in college. A com- 
parison was then made of the grades made in the freshman year by those 
who had had the subject in high school with those who had not had the 
subject. In such subjects as biology, physics, and history, little or no influ- 
ence was shown on freshman grades. Chemistry, languages and mathe- 
matics showed a distinct advantage for those who had the subject in high 
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school. Four years of high school English gave an advantage over those 
with three years of high school English. The results of the study are of 
interest to advisers in high school as well as in college who are asked to 
outline courses of study for their respective groups. 


“Is It Crystal Gazing or Guidance?” Lawrence Riggs, Educational 
Forum, Vol. III, No. 3, March 1939, p. 285. 


Current rumors give the impression that guidance, guidance specialists, 
and other factors of applied guidance courses are not far removed from 
crystal gazing. The article proceeds to remedy this misunderstanding by 
clarifying terms and purposes. In conclusion there is a summary of the 
qualities to be found in the person who undertakes to do personnel work 
in education. 


“An Experimental Evaluation of the Senior Survey Course’ Jo- 
seph C. Heston, Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 
February 1, 1939, p. 40. 


The Ohio State Department of Education has evolved a remedial pro- 
gram for use with high school seniors. This course gives one-half unit 
credit, covers one semester's work and includes methods of work and 
study, written English, and mathematics. The result of a study of this plan 
concludes that all students benefit from the remedial training of this 
senior survey course. 


“Does NYA Work Affect the Academic Record of College Stu- 
dents?” Omar C. Held, School and Society, Vol. 50, No. 1284, 
August 5, 1939, p. 192. 


A number of studies on this subject have been made at the Alabama 
College for Women, the University of New Mexico, and at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The conclusions indicate that NYA work did not affect the 
academic work of those college students. 


“Trends in Certification of Teachers” Benjamin W. Frazier, 
School Life, Vol. 24, No. 4, January 1939, p. 123. 


This is a summary of U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1938, No. 12, 
entitled, ‘Development of State Programs for the Certification of Teach- 
ers.” Among the trends noted are a rise in minimum scholastic require- 
ments; increase in specialization of certificates by subjects, grade levels, 
and fields of work; centralization of certification in state boards of educa- 
tion; decrease in issuance of certificates upon an interstate exchange basis, 
and upon examination; increase in the issuance of certificates upon the 
basis of institutional credentials; increased issuance of probationary rather 
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than unconditional life certificates; and the lengthening and enrichment of 
the education of applicants for certificates. 


‘The Future of the American Liberal-Arts College’’ George Barton 
Cutten, Journal of Higher Education, Vol. X, No. 2, February 1939, 
p. 59. 

The Liberal-Arts college is facing a crisis which may materially modify 
its form and its functions. There are at least three major reasons; namely, 
supply of students, finances, and reorganization. There is an oversupply of 
colleges and an undersupply of students. The greatest number of prospec- 
tive students will be about 1940, with a gradual decrease until 1980, when 
it will become fairly stable. Another reason for decreased supply of stu- 
dents is the growth of junior colleges and professional schools. 

Financial difficulties are being caused by a decrease of gifts for endow- 
ments, taxation, legislative grants to public institutions, and increased cost 
of operation. 

Trends in reorganization in education will prepare students for entrance 
at an earlier age and will bring about other changes in curriculums, re- 
quirements for degrees and graduate study that will directly affect the 
college. 


‘Fees in a Public System’’ James C. Shelburne, Journal of Higher 
Education, Vol. X, No. 2, February 1939, p. 83. 


This is a summary of the extent to which the authority of the various, 
state institutions to charge fees has been questioned and the reasoning of 
the courts where such cases have come before them for decision. 

—Volume 15, Number 1 
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DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 





ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Mrs. Edna Reams Lamar, State Teachers College, Florence 
Secretary, Mary McMillan, Judson College, Marion 
ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 
President, Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine Snow Longstreth 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. Elisabeth Mann, Colorado Woman's College, Denver 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
President, W. E. DeMelt, Florida Southern College, Lakeland 
Secretary, Olga Bowen, John B. Stetson University, De Land 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Thomas Finkbeiner, North Central College, Naperville 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. Frances McElroy, National College of Education, 
Evanston 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George O. Foster, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, St. Mary College, Leavenworth 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. M. Pyles, Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester 
Secretary-Treasurer, Anne Poindexter, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
Former President, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Secretary, John Hoekje, Registrar, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, P. F. Banmiller, Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer, Irene M. Davis, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
MINNESOTA-DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, R. O. Wilson, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
Secretary-Treasurer, T. E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, T. A. Bickerstaff, University of Mississippi, University 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, Dean Marston, Kemper Military Academy, Boonville 
Secretary, Elma Poole, St. Louis University, St. Louis 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, L. F. Good, State Teachers College, Wayne 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mabel Hays, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
NEW MEXICO 
Chairman, Paul W. Davis, Registrar, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas 
NEW YORK, WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Chairman, Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSION OFFICERS 
Chairman, Edward J. Grant, Columbia University, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. J. Herring, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Morrison, Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 
NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. McCall, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 
Secretary, Miss J. Williams, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS AND EXAMINERS 
President, Donald R. Fitch, Denison University, Granville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lawrence C. Underwood, Hiram College, Hiram 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Chairman, J. E. Fellows, Tulsa University, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Secretary, Anna Mae Dearden, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Earl M. Pallett, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Secretary, Mary Jane Learnard, San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, 
California 
SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mr. C. A. Haskew, Dean of Lander College, Greenwood 
Secretary, Miss Miriam Holland, Assistant Registrar, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Francis W. Emerson, Texas State College for Women, Denton 
Secretary-Treasurer, Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas, Austin 
UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. Bell, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarisse H. Hall, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Fanona Knox, Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia 
Secretary, Mrs. Nannie Mae Williams, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, John Kendrigen, Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin 
Secretary, Gertrude O’Brien, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


OCTOBER 7-8, 1939 


OCTOBER 9-13, 1939 
OCTOBER 17-20, 1939 
OcTOBER 19-21, 1939 


OCTOBER 26, 27, 1939 
OCTOBER 26-27, 1939 


NOVEMBER 1-3, 1939 
NOVEMBER 2-4, 1939 
NOVEMBER 3-4, 1939 


NOVEMBER 3-5, 1939 
NOVEMBER 4, 1939 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1939 
NOVEMBER 25, 1939 


—Second Annual Secondary Education Conference, Win- 
field, Kansas, Public Schools 

—Recreation Congress, Boston, Massachusetts 

—American Public Health Association, Pittsburgh 

—Minnesota-Dakota Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Brookings, South Dakota 

—lIllinois Association of Collegiate Registrars 

—Conference of Educational Records Bureau, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City 

—West Virginia State Education Association, Wheeling 

—Iowa State Teachers Association, Des Moines 

—kKansas State Teachers Association, Topeka, Salina, 
Hays, Dodge City, Wichita, Pittsburg 

—New York State Association of Deans and Other Guid- 
ance Personnel, Elmira 

—Foreign Policy Association, New York City 

—National Council for the Social Studies, Kansas City 

—Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Atlantic City 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2—National Council for the Social Studies, Kansas City 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Temple University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than éfty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Registrar, dean or director of admissions. Three years’ 
experience as dean and registrar, six years teaching Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology. 
Research, publications and preparation of bulletins. Reply SB, Care Editor, Registrar's 
Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (4) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Young man, 34, married, desires permanent position 
as Registrar in College, or Assistant Reg‘strar in University. B.A. and M.A. in 
Education. One summer toward Ph.D. Now employed as Registrar in denominational 
college enrolling 1,400. Personnel experience in eastern university. Reply LG, Care 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in a Registrar’s or other 
Administrative office. Experience as recorder and assistant in office of Dean and 
Registrar, and also teacher. Secured M.A. at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in education and mathematics. Some courses in business administration, and 
other graduate work. Reply EP, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (2) 





Pos!ITION WANTED:—Woman, with nine years’ experience as registrar in a 
church college, desires to change location, to serve as registrar, examiner, supervisor 
of catalog and bulletins, director of teacher placement, or assistantship in kindred 
field in larger institution. Reply D, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young man, 27, single, desires position as Registrar or 
Assistant. M.A. degree. Preparation: Three years part-time assistant in Offices of 
Registrar and Dean; three vears teaching preparatory school mathematics; three 
years in a large business office. Experienced in correspondence, interviews, office 
routine, tests, records, and reports. Present location, New York City. Reply J, c/o 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. 





My Dear Mr. GLADFELTER: 
Through your kind efforts in putting me in touch with the position at 
College, I am happily situated and liking my work very 


sea aceeanennenas 
This is a fine service which the JOURNAL makes available to registrars, 
and I hope others who have used this service are as successful and happily 
situated as I am. 


Thank you again for your assistance. ; 
Sincerely, EH 
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